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■ Bleak, bielk, break 
On thy cold grey atones, O tea ( 
But the tender grace of a day that la dead 
Will never come back to me' Ta 
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CHAPTER I. 




MILLER S STORY CONTINUED. 

ATTERSv Stood thus, when a 
very sliigular } incident befell 
me. 

^ I was detained one night 
rather late in the village, and as I always 
felt restless and uncomfortable when from 
home, though I was obliged to be absent 
so often, I took the shorter way by the 
lanes and fields. To reach the lanes, you 
know, I had to pass through the church- 
yard* We men without religion call all 
VOL. III. B those 
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those who possess any ^^ superstitious/' 
But I have always noticed that we our- 
selves are the slaves of a grosser and unrea- 
soning superstition that makes us tremble 
at every appearance that we cannot ex- 
plain. Thus I always felt an unaccount- 
able repugnance to crossing this habitation 
of the dead, especially at night/ 

^ I like the German name, ^^ Gottesackery^ 
for a churchyard,' said Mr. Grey ; ^ your 
German education should have taught you 
the beautiful significance of the word.' 

^ On this occasion,' resumed Miller, ^ I 
was hurrying On when I saw a light flicker- 
ing among the gravestones, and perceived 
that it streamed from the windows of the 
church. It was not a strong, but a steady 
light. Half alarmed, yet wholly curious 
to know if any human hand had kindled 
that light, I softly and noiselessly entered 
the little church, keeping closely in the 
shadow. ' I could scarcely call up sufficient 
courage to look into the aisle. When I 
did so, I saw that the light was in the 

chancel. 
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chancel. Advancing from the side door so 
as to gain a view of the vsrhole aisle ' 

Miller trembled violently. Eugene 
poured out a glass of w^ine and handed it 
to him, saying that he prayed him not to 
dwell on any part of his history that it was 
very painfiil to him to relate, though he 
assured him that he thought the story 
deeply interesting. 

Miller drank the wine, and in a few 
moments continued thus : 

' There, standing just before the altar, 
with a torch in his hand, clothed in white 
garments, and with his long golden hair 
hanging student-fashion round his face, 
that seemed to have ripened into a noble 
and intellectual beauty of which his early 
youth gave ample promise, stood the man 
that I had so wronged — whose friendship 
and confidence I had so basely betrayed. 
There stood Constantine Severski, or 
rather his image, lighted up by the torch, 
he held in his hand. 

' Trembling, shuddering, yet fascinated 
to the spot, I gazed at this awfiil .appari- 

* 2 tion 
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tion that stood on the platform of the 
altar with a profound depth of earnestness 
in the eyes that I shall never forget — no, 
not if my life be drawn out to the latest 
hour allotted to man ! At last he raised 
his left hand, and said in a low voice, but 
one which seemed as if it must penetrate 
every corner of the building, ^^ Ah ! if the 
faith in which these men have died, and 
to which these temples are built, be true, 
judgment will fall heavily on the wilful 
unbeliever ! ** 

^ I shuddered, till I thought my shiver- 
ing must have been audible, at these 
words; and as the figure descended the 
altar steps and approached me, I crouched 
down in inexpressible terror. His slow, 
light steps approached the shadowy corner 
in which I was hidden. He passed so 
close to me that 1 felt the touch of his 
garnqients. \ felt as if the very atmosphere 
around him came from the unseen world 
of spirits that lies beyond our vision, and 
the existence of which I had so often 
boldly denied. As the light grew fainter, 

and 
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and the sound of the slow footsteps ceased, 
I crept farther into the shadow and noise- 
lessly left the church. How awful those 
tombstones looked in the unearthly light 
— how deep the broad shadows of the 
churchyard beech-trees — how pure and 
grand the heavenly lights that gazed so 
calmly dpwn upon a world of doubt and 
delusion ! 

^ The misery I endured from this mo- 
ment it is impossible to express. I had 
been obliged to attend the church services 
since my marriage, both to please my wife 
and Mrs. Mauden. But the shuddering 
dread I felt at the thought of once more 
seeing the spot in which Severski had 
appeared, as it were to throw an awful 
doubt on the wild systems that he and I 
and so many others had builtup on the ruins, 
as we called them, of Christianity, hin- 
dered me from going thither now. I be- 
came more and more reckless. . I desired 
excitement ; but I dared not drink for fear 
of betraying myself ; I durst not think ; I 
durst not dwell for a moment on the idea 

B 3 that 
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that the Christian faith might be true, 
for then the words of the apparition fell 
like a death-knell on my ear. I saw Trent 
again ; he promised me a large sum if I 
would , procure the deeds by a certain 
day, and I accepted the offer, stipulating 
that I should not give them up except at 
the moment of receiving the money. At 
the idea of once more possessing money, 
the madness of the gamester seized on me 
with irresistible violence, and I haunted 
secretly the woods and plantations near the 
Hall in hopes that some lucky chance or 
successful idea might occur to me* One 
day I passed along the grass near the terrace 
on which the library window opens, and 
casting a glance into the room, I saw the 
^oors of the great bureau open, and papers, 
parchments, and tin cases regularly labelled 
in rows on the shelves, Mr. Mauden was 
in the room, and a bunch of keys lay on 
the table. The room windows were both 
wide open, for it was summer, and very 
hot weather. Neither I nor any of the 
servants had any business where I was. 

Even 
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Even the gardeners only went there on 
stated days, as Mr, Mauden liked his room 
to be quiet. I went round to the servants* 
rooms to ask to speak to Mr. Mauden 
about something referring to the river- 
fishing. I heard a carriage come up the 
drive as I was told to go into the hall. 
Mr. Mauden came out to speak to me ; 
the open bureau, I suppose, together with 
the approach of expected visitors, which 
did not leave him time to lock it, led him 
to see me there instead of in his study. 
He dismissed me with a few words, and 
then turned the key in the library door, 
advancing to meet his friends shown into 
the hall by the servants. I went out by 
the offices, and passing by the stable yard, 
turned unobserved into the shrubbery where 
the terrace ends. I had no difficulty in 
getting in at the open window of the 
library. I let down the blind and began 
my search. I saw on one shelf a number 
of tin cases arranged in a row, all of which 
had the titles of the leases, and other deeds 
they contained printed on them in red 

® 4 letters. 
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letters. Some were leases of farms ; one 
the lease of the Chace to Mr. Glynne; 
one was entitled Marriage Settlements ; 
and at the end of this row I discovered 
the case containing the papers I was in 
search of. I placed it inside my jacket, 
cautiously drew up the blind, and jump- 
ing out of the window, I hid myself in the 
shrubbery. Scarcely, however, was the 
deed done, than I thought of the wretched 
character of the man to whom I was pos- 
sibly about to give the power of at least 
depriving my master of his great fortune, 
and provided Mr. Mauden had destroyed 
certain papers and other important matters, 
of making himself master of Mauden. 
The kindness of Mr. Mauden to me, and 
that of Mrs. Mauden to the wife whom 
I half suspected of being unfaithful to 
mc, now returned to my mind most for- 
cibly ; and I believe that I should have 
even then endeavoured to replace the tin 
case had I not heard footsteps on the 
terrace, and the voices of strangers talking 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mauden. 
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^ I got safely out into my usual beat in 
the woods, and thence, after a time I re- 
turned home with a weight of misery on my 
mind greater than I had ever felt before.; 
I tried in vain to console myself by think- 
ing that I should receive money enough 
for the deeds from Trent to relieve me 
from the monotony and ennui of my pre- 
sent existence ; I also strove to convince 
myself that if Trent raised a claim on 
the property it would be easily refuted. 
I could not, however, quiet my mind : I 
did not think of conscience — that did 

not enter into our philosophy at C . 

Well, I hastened home, and I met my 
mother going- to the village to get some- 
thing that my wife wished to have, she 
being near her second confinement. She 
said she thought she should have had time 
to return so as to get my dinner, that Anne 
might not have to exert herself. Poor 
old soul, she was always tender and com- 
passionate to Anne. 

* Well ! I sent her on to the village, 
saying I would wait till she returned for 

»S my 
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my meal. I proceeded to the lodge, and 
some strange feeling or suspicion arising 
from my wife's having allowed or wished 
my mother to leave her before my return 
was expected, I crept noiselessly round 
the lodge on the turf, I had taken no 
dog with me to the Hall, as I went there 
on business ; the keeper had taken all out 
but one in the morning, and that one my 
mother had with her as a companion, so 
that .no noise was made on my approach, 
I took off my shoes before I trod on the 
little path paved with pebbles that led to 
our door, and entered. There indeed were 
all my worst anticipations fulfilled : there 
was this villain Trent seated by my wife, 
who looked pale and agitated ; her hand 
was in that of Trent, who was talking 
earnestly to her. I need not attempt to 
describe the scene that followed. I accused 
Trent of the very worst ; he scornfully 
taunted me with having won my wife's 
affections: her voice I heard, but would 
not listen to her words. I madly showed 
Trent the case containing the deeds, and 

swore 
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swore a dreadful oath that I would sooner 
suffer for the theft than that he should 
have them. He said that it was enough 
for him that Mr, Mauden could not show 
them ; and then I declared that I would 
restore them, and confess to Mr, Mauden 
that he had instigated me to steal them. 
He replied in that manner of his that 
drove me nearlydistracted, so cool, so taunt- 
ing, that he would denounce me at once 
as the robber of Severski's desk ; and, 
again — I wonder he dared to do it — alluded 
to his having deprived me of my wife's love. 
I raised my gun at once, aiming at his 
head, and fired ; but his keen serpent's eye 
was on me, and he dipped down and slipped 
away, almost under my^gun, and ran out of 
the house, I followed him, but he turned 
the corner and I rushed after him, when 
on the instant our dogs dashed onwards 
towards me out of the copse, and as I 
lowered my gun, the keeper followed them. 
' ** Ha, Miller ! " said he, with a sneer ; 
'* what a lucky fellow you are ! Trent is 
really very kind to come over and console 

" ^ your 
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your wife while you are in the woods." 
It was a wonder I did not shoot him. But 
my natural horror of bloodshed, which 
nothing but the wild passions excited by 
the previous scene could have overcome, had 
already made me rejoice that even Trent 
had escaped my vengeance ; and I con- 
tented myself with saying that he ought 
to know his own relations better than to 
mistake that man for Trent, though he 
YiimscK was base born. The man, I said, 
was my wife's brother, 

^ You arc well aware that Forrest was 
an illegitimate son of Mr, Kingstone 
Maudcn's, and that his mania was that he 
had a right to the property, I knew, 
therefore, that in saying this I had irritated 
him almost to distraction, and I turned 
into the house. Amidst all my faults, 
gentlemen — and fearful they must be if 
what you, sir, teach, and what you both 
believe were true — I am happy that I 
offered no violence to that unhappy woman, 
my wife. But from that moment to the 
day of her death, I never spoke to her, 

^She 
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* She said that Trent had told her who 
I was, and what I had been guilty of. He 
had, indeed, tried to corrupt her principles, 
but in vain. She had threatened to tell 
me all, but he held , her in mortal dread 
by asserting his intention, if she did so, of 
betraying me, and giving' me up to justice. 
He tried to engage her to urge me to 
obtain the deeds for him on the same 
threat of exposure, and she declared that 
she had told him she would far rather die 
than induce me to do wrong, and that 
she disbelieved his calumnies entirely. 

* Not that I listened to her falsehoods, 
but my mother repeated them to me, 
giving them, woman- like, entire credit. 

* My wife died, not long afterwards, in 
giving birth to the girl whom you have 
seen. 

^ I did not- expose my wife, nor disown 
the child, partly to please my mother, 
partly for the sake of my own good name. 
So I lived on with my mother, and the child 
grew under her care, but on its face I never 
looked without horror and disgust. And 

I 
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I kept the fatal tin case and its contents 
in a secret spot, where, if the house were 
searched a thousand times, no one could 
have found them. 

^ I was assiduous in my duty, and my 
master trusted me entirely; but I gave 
him many hints of Forrest's proceedings, 
to which he invariably replied with ex- 
pressions of complete incredulity. I do not 
know when he discovered the loss of the 
papers ; as a prtident man he of course 
concealed the circumstance from all the 
world. 

^ It was some time after this that a young 
man, calling himself Villiers, and giving 
himself out as an artist come to paint the 
views on our river, took up his abode at 
the * Three Jolly Post-Boys.* He was a 
very handsome, fine-looking fellow, and 
was very busy sketching at first ; then 
he was often looking at the tombs in the 
church and churchyard, and then he 
would walk about the grounds, for the 
family were at the sea-side, and got ad- 
mission into the house to see the pictures. I 

saw 
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saw him, and recognised him immediately. 
He was a boy when I saw him before, 
about sixteen I should suppose ; now he 
was a young man. But I could never 
have forgotten his face, so strikingly hand- 
some was it, yet with so bad and dan- 
gerous an expression. He was the son 
of that double dyed villain, Trent. I 
kept out of his way, you may be sure ; 
for if he had recognised me he would 
have betrayed me to the keeper, with 
whom he used to walk occasionally when 
Forrest was on his rounds, and Forrest 
let him fish in the river, which was con- 
trary to Mr. Mauden*s orders. He called 
at my lodge several times on pretence of 
asking to sketch it, and with other excuses, 
but he never saw me. Whether he told the 
keeper who he was or not, I cannot say. 
I do not suppose that he mentioned to him 
the robbery of the papers, as that would 
have implicated his father. Ii\ about 
three weeks, to my great relief, he departed. 
* And now I must pass over another 

period. 
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period, and come to the fatal tragedy that 
has cost you all so dearly. 

* It was on a dark night in November 
that I was returning home extremely 
tired, after a long, hard day in the woods. 
My disgust to the child whom I knew I 
should find by my hearth made it always 
painful to me to go home. Guess, gentle- 
men, my horror and astonishment when I 
beheld the elder Trent seated by my 
mother, who was rocking the child — bis 
child — to sleep, in my house, by my own 
fireside ! The villain threatened and tried 
to coax me by turns to resign the papers. 
He would not depart, as he might, in peace. 
One more I levelled my loaded gun at his 
head ; once more he dashed out of the 
house— this time to his destruction — and 
I followed him into the midst of the raging 
tempest and the dreadful darkness. Long I 
followed him, or thought I did so, believing 
I heard, hfs flying step even in the midst of 
the storm, till at length, in a most secluded 
part of the park, just below the precipice, 
on the top of which a keeper's lodge once 

stood. 
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stood, I could hear cries, and groans, and 
sounds of a fierce struggle. These dreadful 
sounds seemed to calni my own furious 
passion, and I felt such a horror, that I 
stopped a little while to listen. Soon the 
sounds grew fainter and were nearly in- 
audible, when suddenly I heard them again, 
rising and swelling on the wind, and seem- 
ing to come from a spot much nearer the 
lodge. As I again stood still to listen, a 
man ran suddenly against me, 

* '' Halloo ! who are you ? ** cried a voice, 
which I knew to be that of Forrest. 

^^^Millerl'^saidl. 

' '' What ! *' said he, '* you Ve done for 
Trent this time then." 

^ '^ I am following him now/* 

* *' Ha, ha ! " laughed the keeper tri- 
umphantly. ^' He 's there, in the south 
copse, and I meet you here ; is not that 
evidence — '* 

' ^^ The evidence holds good against you 
as well as me. If he is murdered, you are 
the murderer." 

* '^ Who will believe jo« ? Mr. Mauden 

knows 
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knows by this time that you stole the 
deeds. Treat has told him, I overheard 
it all. Now, clever Mr. Miller, you who 
can prove that I steal my master's game, 
which has the best of it now ? You, 
doubly a robber, and known to bear a 
grudge against Trent, who will credit you 
when you say you met me here ? '* 

^ And with that he hastened away. I 
raised my gun, and fired into the heart of 
the storm ; but his devilish laugh was all 
I heard in reply. A light object lay upon 
the grass, as the wild clouds broke up for 
a moment. I took it up, but I could see 
nothing remarkable in it at that time, 
for want of a better light. Afterwards I 
found it to be an India silk handkerchief, 
of a very peculiar pattern, one corner of 
which had been very lately torn off in 
some rude way, for it was frayed out 
completely.' 

* Should you know it again if you were 
to see it ? ' asked Eugene. 

^ Certainly I should, more particularly 
as I myself, long afterwards, worked rudely 

the 
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the letters W. C, on it in an idle moment, 
when I was far away among the Saxon 
hills. The handkerchief was marked with 
the initials C. J. F/ 

* Is this the handkerchief? ^ said Eugene, 
taking from an escritoire the one which 
he had obtained from Mason. 

* That is the very handkerchief ! ' cried 
Miller, in much surprise. * I dropped it 
in the blacksmith's shop, on one of my 
imprudent visits to Mauden, when I bd-^ 
lieved myself too much altered and too 
effectually disguised to be known by any 
one, though I was recognised by two 
persons, as the event proved. Will you 
tell me how you came by that handker- 
chief?' 

Eugene told the story as Mason had 
related it to him ; how he had found the 
handkerchief in the blacksmith's shop, 
and how earnestly the keeper had desired 
to possess it. 

*Well he might wish to recover it,' 
said Miller. * It was evidently dropped 
by him. And if the missing corner had 

by 
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by any chance been found in a spot which 
showed marks of having been the scene 
of any tragedy, whatever its nature may 
have been, and if it fitted this handker- 
chief, it would, I think, have been strong 
evidence against any one else being the 
guilty person, as Forrest certainly had it 
in his possession at that time, though I 
was afterwards informed that the initials 
were those of the Squire, before he as- 
sumed the name of Mauden.* 

Eugene's face was radiant with joy as 
he produced the corner of the handker- 
chief that he had received from Sybilla, 
and which she had discovered lying near 
the other articles, which she had con- 
sidered so fatally conclusive. It exactly 
matched the pattern of the handkerchief. 
The colours were not quite so bright, 
from long concealment under the damp 
leaves, but it was most undoubtedly the 
missing corner. Eugene knew that it was 
one of a set of pocket-handkerchiefs, of 
an excellent and peculiar make, which he 
remembered to have noticed when he was 

a 
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a boy. He also recollected hearing that 
several of these handkerchiefs had been 
stolen from his father's wardrobe on an 
occasion when many other articles were 
lost. These handkerchiefs he had heard 
Mr. Mauden say were a present from a 
friend whom he highly valued, and who 
had died in India. 

^ Forrest was the guilty man, if the elder 
Trent was murdered at that time and 
place,* said Eugene. ' This corner of the 
handkerchief was found by Sybilla Payne 
in a most retired spot, underneath the 
cliff where the ruined lodge stands, to- 
gether with other articles. And the 
remainder of the set were discovered, in 
the search made by the police, in the 
possession of Mrs. Forrest, after her hus- 
band's death. This circumstance was 
mentioned by Frank in a letter to me. 
He knew nothing of the significance of 
the lost one, marked, as you see. No. 3, 
at the time he wrote the letter.' 

* So far all is clear,' said Mr. Grey. 

Miller thus resumed his story : 
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* I went home immediately, feeling all 
the danger of my situation, and took out 
the precious papers from their hiding- 
place, to conceal them about my person. 
A little money I took with me. Most of 
what I had I gave to my mother, telling 
her to conceal my absence as long as pos- 
sible, by pretending that I was ill. I told 
her to inquire at a certain date at the 
Mayland post-office for a letter directed 
to Mrs. Conway, which was our real 
name ; that of Miller being adopted by 
me when I first met Mr. Mauden ; and 
that this letter would tell her where I 
was. And so I departed once more from 
England, fell in with bad companions 
in low gaming-houses in Germany, and 
finally joined a gang of men, obnoxious in 
various ways to the law ; and commenced 
a lawless career of robbery in the hills 
which are so strangely cut through by the 
Elbe, usually called the Saxon Switzer- 
land. I detested this kind of life. Its 
excitement only made it endurable. I 
sighed for some rich prize in the way of 

booty. 
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booty, which might enable me to leave 
my comrades. When I got anything con- 
siderable, however, the risk that I ran in 
reappearing in the outer world terrified 
me so much, that I still clung to that 
concealment. 

' It was about a year after I had left 
England, that my poor mother found her 
way to the place at which I had given 
her my address under another alias. How 
shall I express her horror when I took her 
to my home, a rude, wooden hut, amidst 
other huts inhabited by men whose chief, 
often whose only means of subsistence^ 
was plunder. Yet she remained with me 
three or four years. She had left the 
child whom she persisted in calling mine, 
and consequently her grandchild, with a 
relation of her owii, in a wild place in 
the ^^ Black Country," and she tried hard 
to wean me from my evil career, and to 
induce me to return to the world, and 
endeavour to get work as an honest man, 
under a new name, and in any capacity 
whatever. At last, seeing that all her 

persuasions 
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persuasions were unavailing, she left me, 
got to England, I know not how, re- 
sumed her care of the child, and wan- 
dered back to Mauden, which she loved, 
because there she had enjoyed the only 
little gleam of happiness and kind treat- 
ment that she had ever experienced. Your 
father, Mr. Mauden, would have been 
very kind to her, so she told me ; but her 
(nind revolted from receiving assistance 
from a person whom she knew I had been 
wicked and ungrateful enough to injure 
deeply. So she refused all but a poor 
roof to cover her and the child, in the 
ruined lodge, and lived on the small re- 
mains of the money my father's creditors 
had given her ; on the little she could be 
prevailed on to receive from Mr. Mauden, 
and on much liberal help from Miss 
Payne. 

* Our plans of robbery were concocted 
with confederates in various parts of Ger- 
many, and either single individuals or 
parties of our band went under different 
disguises to such spots as those confede- 
rates 
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rates pointed out to us, in order to carry 
out attacks on single houses, or on those 
of bankers or jewellers, or others sus- 
pected of being rich. For my own part, 
when my share of the booty was consider- 
able, I clothed myself in such disguises as 
seemed most suitable and most impene- 
trable, and repaired in the season to one 
or other of the German spas, where I 
might gratify unsuspectedly my passion for 
play. I called myself by a German name. 
Von Hummel, and as I played freely, was 
welcome everywhere. 

^ I often think that there must be some 
truth in one of Severski's wild notions, 
that there are hidden links which bind 
some men mysteriously together, drawing 
them into proximity at strange and im- 
portant epochs, and then loosening so as 
to let them be widely apart. 

* At Spa, it happened that I went into 
a gambling-house, and there beheld, playing 
at ecartSy in a retired part of the room 
into which I entered, Severski and the 
younger Trent. I felt full confidence in my 

VOL. III. c disguise. 
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disguise, and made a party at rouge et noir. 
While I was thus occupied, I did not fail 
to notice these two players, and I could 
see that the Count, who was coolness and 
self-possession personified, was winning 
considerably from his opponent. Trent 
was angry and excited, and of course, thus 
threw another advantage into the scale of 
his adversary's superior play. At length 
my attention was necessarily recalled to 
my own game. Like most new comers, 
I was successful, and feeling all my old 
passion for play revive, I forgot the pre- 
sence of these* two men, both of whom 
probably thought that I, under another 
name, was a very guilty being. Great 
was my surprise when, after a time, I felt 
myself touched on the shoulder, and saw 
the calm, smiling, but resolute and astute 
face of the Count meeting mine as I turned 
round. 

' " Herr Von Hummel," said he, with 
the greatest politeness, ^^ I hope you have 
not forgotten that we were friends and 

fellow-students at C , though you 

were 
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were much my senior. Pray come and 
sup with me when your game is finished." 

^ I affected a calrtiness which I was far 
from feeling. 

' ^' Your friend," said I ; ''is he going 
to sup with you ? He and I are strangers, 
and '' 

' " Not so much so as you think. He 
knows you well by reputation. He has 
both seen and heard of you in Germany 
and in England. He will be glad to make 
your personal acquaintance." 

' Seeing that I hesitated, the Count said 
with a very meaning manner, " I counsel 
you to come." 

' I saw that both recognised me, and 
that I was in their power, so I accepted 
with much show of politeness the Count's 
invitation. 

' I fully expected when I left the house 
to be committed to prison on the charge 
of having robbed Severski, or of being 
concerned in the murder or abstraction 
of Trent's father. But I only found these 
two persons quietly smoking their cigars 

c 2 at 
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at the dooF of the gaming establishment, 
and evidently waiting for me. We ad- 
journed at once to Severski's hotel, and 
found supper awaiting us. The conver- 
sation was general for some time ; but 
when the servants had departed, and the 
coffee and cigars were placed on the table, 
Severski asked me, in the most calm 
manner possible, what I had done with 
the miniatures and papers which I had 
carried away in his desk. The money he 
did not ask about ; tbaty he said, he knew 
had been lost to the elder Trent at Baden- 
Baden. 

^ I stoutly denied the charge. I said 
that I had, at the time he mentioned, re* 
ceived a considerable sum from my father ; 
and that the suspicions expressed by the 
elder Trent, with regard to my supposed 
participation in the robbery, had induced 
me to quit Baden-Baden so suddenly. 
Count Severski said, that after my de- 
parture from C , he had received 

from a certain quarter advices of the de- 
spatch of papers of importance to himself, 

contained 
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Contained in a packet, which must have 

reached C , during his absence, and 

which the mistress of the house in 
which he lived asserted to have been 
placed by herself upon the desk. He said 
that if I knew anything of these papers, 
^ and could procure them for their owner, 
he would freely forgive me if I had really 
wronged him, and would place in my 
hands a considerable sum of money. 

' But I maintained Hiy innocence of all 
these implied charges, and affected to be 
extremely hurt at such suspicions — sus- 
picions which, first uttered by Trent's 
father, had obliged me to fly ; when my 
wanderings were accompanied by circum- 
stances of such terrible want and exhaus- 
tion as would have put an end to my ex- 
istence, if Mr. Mauden had not found me 
when nearly at the last extremity, and out 
of sheer pity, aided me and took me into 
his service in a situation far below any that 
my education would have well enabled 
me to fill, but which I was fain to accept, 
fearing that to apply for anything superior 

^ 3 would 
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would lead to inquiries, to which the 
slanders of the elder Trent would have 
certainly caused an unfavourable reply to 
'be returned. 

' *' Which kindness of Mr. Mauden/' 
said Martyn Trent, ^^you repaid, as my 
father informed me, by stealing the title- 
deeds of his property.*' 

* '' There is no proof that thlsy were 
stolen at all," returned I. 

* ^^ My father told me that you had 
stolen them, and that you refused to give 
them up to him. Subsequently to the 
interview, in which he gave me this piece 
of information, he and I parted in anger, 

and , in fact I discovered that he had 

committed forgeries, by means of which 
he had possessed himself of a considerable 
sum which was mine in right of my 
mother. Now, it is important for me to 
learn from you, who, as Forrest has told 
me, were a party in some violent quarrel 
on the night of my father's disappearance 
at Mauden, whether he was actually mur- 
dered or not ; and if not, where he is t6 

be 
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be found at this time : and secondly, whe* 
ther you have these papers, and whether 
you will sell them to me for such a sum 
as I can raise.'* 

' *' As to Mr. Trent," said I, '' I was no 
party in any struggle with him on the 
night you speak of. I confess, that I know 
there was a struggle, because I heard cries 
and sounds of conflict. I met the keeper 
near the spot. He accused me, as you 
do, of being a party to some attack^ or 
murderous design. I do not doubt that he 
has induced you to believe this calummy. 
I could retort upon him the same ac- 
cusation. And a strange witness, which 
I discovered on the grass just after he left 
me, and which I believe to have been 
dropped by him, seems to point either to 
him or to another person as being con- 
cerned in the affair. It was an India 
silk handkerchief, of a very peculiar fabric 
and pattern. It was marked in its centre 
with the initials C. J. F." 

^^'The initials of the present Mr. 
Mauden ! '* cried both my hearers at once. 

c 4 ^c< One 
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One corner of this handkerchief was 
violently rent away. If it should have 
been fouhd at the actual spot at which the 
conflict took place, it will, I think, be 
presumptive evidence that Mr, Mauden 
was one of the parties concerned/* 

' " But no one knows where that spot 
was," said Marty n Trent ; '^ no body wa^ 
found near the place whence the keeper 
thought the sounds proceeded, and which 
varied from that indicated by the man 
with whom Trent had lodged." 

^ ^' Why," said Severski, ^^ did you leave 
your home, your family, and your country, 
if you were innocent in this affair ? " 

' " I had various reasons for so doing," 
said I ; ^' one was that the accusation of 
the keeper was likely to be followed up by 
a more formal one, provided he could set 
it on foot. Secondly, that your father, 
Ti-ent — yes, I say it to your face ! — your 
father was a villain • — one who neither 
spared the sanctity of a man's home, nor 
the character of any one whom he wished 
to slander." 

' Trent 
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' Trent smiled. '^ You are perfectly 
welcome to say what you please about my 
father. You cannot think worse of him 
than I do. However, it is my earnest 
desire to discover whether he is really in 
existence or not. I should have quite for- 
given you if you had yourself helped him 
to find out his exact prospects in the next 
world. As to the deeds, it is universally 
whispered that they are not in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Mauden. My father asserted 
that you had them, and I repeat that I 
would purchase them at any price within 
my means." 

* Count Severski looked so extremely 
disgusted at the former part of Trent's 
speech, and was now so excessively cool 
and silent to him, addressing himself 
entirely to me, that Trent presently took 
his leave. 

' Severski's manner to me was friendly 
as ever. He appeared to have believed 
my assertion that I had not stolen his 
desk and the papers, of the arrival of 
which he had been ignorant till the illus- 

^ 5 trious 
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trious personage who had sent them to 
him had become alarmed at his not ac- 
knowledging their receipt, and had written 
about them to him. 

^ I did not like being alone with Sever- 
ski. The remembrance of the vision in 
the church gave me a strange and most 
unpleasant feeling in being face to face 
with him, at night, and alone. I felt as 
if there were something unearthly and 
supernatural about him, and as if he must 
be aware how deeply I had injured him. 

^ He spoke of the loss of the miniatures 
and other personal relics in the desk, and 
also .of the papers, with an earnestness of 
sorrow that I had not seen in him before. 
If I had not hated him so bitterly, I should 
have been sorry that I had taken his desk. 

^ He spoke of the curious destiny that 
seems to reign over the actions and for- 
tunes of men. How strange it was that 

he should have been absent from C 

on the very day on which those important 
papers had reached it, as it was the first 
occasion on which he had quitted the 

University 
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University since his arrival there. It was 
also a proof that, according to his old 
theory, certain persons are born in a sort 
of strange connexion with each other, 
though that connexion may not develop 
itself for long periods. Thus Trent's 
accusation of me at the gaming-table at 
Baden-Baden had been one point at which 
he had influenced my fate, for it had 
thrown me into the way of Mr. Mauden. 
And now I possessed in the handkerchief 
a proof of the guilt of Mr. Mauden as 
regarded the murder or abduction of that 
very Trent. 

* ^' In fact," said he, ^^ it is a difficult 
problem to solve how far we are able to 
do that which our will directs us to do, 
and how far we are dependent on these 
influences, which seem to be born with us, 
as to our actions. That man, for instance, 
who stole my papers, he is probably one 
whose destiny is in some way twisted up 
with mine. He has done me an irrepara- 
ble injury, for the person from whom they 
came sent them on his death-bed, and with 

c6 him 
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him died the information that would have 
been invaluable to me. I shall meet this 
individual again, and in some way or an- 
other I shall affect his destiny as he has 
affected mine." 

' I listened with disgust and horror to 
all that he said, though the doctrine that 
my crimes were the work of destiny rather 
than my own, was certainly a very com- 
forting one, could I have derived comfort 
from it. But the more I plunged reck- 
lessly into crime, the more saddened and 
wretched I became. There was not one 
of all the systems that had been built up 
or spoken of at my father's debating clubs 
or at my German University, that my 
mind could fall back upon to strengthen 
me in my way of life, or to give a prin- 
ciple, even if only plausible, for my actions. 

^ All I could revert to was my poor, not 
clever, and otherwise ignorant mother's 
early teachings, and her later prayers and 
tears. But if those teachings were true, 
then, as that strange vision of a purified 
and elevated Severski which had once ap- 
peared 
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peared to me had said — "If they were 
true, then how heavily would judgment 
fall upon those who had wilfully disbelieved 
them ! " 

^ I mentioned some distant German city 
as the place of my abode when Severski 
questioned me about my present residence. 
He begged me to breakfast with him on 
the following morning, and in parting 
from me said, with great earnestness, " I 
entreat you, if you still possess that hand- 
kerchief, to destroy it. It may, if you 
ever return to England, or if events 
should bring the disappearance of the 
elder Trent before a court of justice, be a 
means of condemning Mr. Mauden, by 
merely circumstantial evidence, as the 
author of his death, if dead he be. And I 
think, considering that by your own con- 
fession he saved your life, you are the last 
person who ought to preserve such a piece 
of evidence against him as that would be, 
if the torn fragment were discovered 
among any other proofs of a struggle in 
which Trent lost his life. This is the one 

only 
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only request of a man who has on many 
occasions been your friend." 

* And so we parted — for the night, as 
he believed; for ever, as I hoped and in- 
tended. Though both these men appeared 
to be convinced that I was innocent of all 
the crimes of which I had been suspected, 
their vicinity and recognition of me made 
it dangerous to remain at Spa, and I there- 
fore determined to decamp that very night, 
and make my reappearance at Baden-Baden 
in an ingenious disguise, and under another 
of my^ numerous aliases. 

' But I had not taken five steps down 
the street, when Trent joined me. He 
said, with that most plausible and convinc- 
ing manner of his which I think few could 
withstand, that he wished to see me alone, 
and to warn me against Severski, who, he 
said, was quite aware that I had really 
stolen his property, and was prepared to 
give me up to the police on the morrow. 
He said that Severski was a man to be 
avoided and shunned. He possessed a 
power of leading, a cunning, a profound 

knowledge 
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knowledge of men and their characters, 
that made him absolute master of the 
actions of all those whom he wished to 
influence. As to himself, he professed 
himself to be the most miserable of men. 
He was deeply in debt to Severski, who 
had, under pretence of kindness, lent him 
money on various occasions, and not only 
so, but had won immense sums from him 
at the gaming-table. Severski's public 
character was well known — profound, 
extensively informed, astute, supple, and 
yet unshakably resolute, he governed by 
the intrigues, of which he and his master 
held the strings, the politics of Europe. 
His short days of relaxation were passed 
at different spas, and in the excitement of 
gambling. But this time was also pro- 
ductive of other results. He learnt at 
these places more of the state of public 
feeling and of the condition of the general 
minds of various peoples than all the 
journals of Europe, and years of court life, 
could tell him. In fact, relaxation was 
the excuse for these visits to the German 

spas — 
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spas — politics were their true object. He 
considered the spas the pulses of the Conti- 
nent. In the most feeling way this young 
man lamented his own fatal weakness, 
which had laid him under such deep obli- 
gations to such a man — a man who, 
though so highly placed and exerting such 
immense influence, was always needy from 
his indulgence in play. He would stop at 
no measures to compel him to repay these 
sums, which, alas! unfortunate as he had 
been at the gaming-table, were far beyond 
his means. If he could have obtained the 
Mauden title-deeds, indeed, he might have 
submitted them to high legal authority, 
and if they were not en regie, have estab- 
lished a claim to the estates, and so relieved 
himself of this incubus of debt to Severski 
for ever. If, on the contrary, they were 
regular, he could see no harm in selling 
them, through an agent, to Mr. Mauden, 
who so earnestly desired to repossess them. 
^ Trent said so much about the way in 
which he had been cast on the world quite 
as a boy — on the evil habits which his 

father 
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father had encouraged and implanted, and 
which he himself had endeavoured to con- 
quer, when, all other sources whence he 
could obtain money failing him, he had 
been again induced by Severski himself to 
resort to the ganiing-table — that I was 
touched with compassion. 

* I believe if L had had the Mauden 
deeds with me at that nioment, I should 
have presented them to him at once; but 
some remains of caution forbade me to 
confess to having stolen them, though I 
thought I could see, now, that he sus- 
pected me still. He actually shed tears as 
he painted in powerful -colours the neglect 
and the corrupting influences that sur- 
rounded his early years, the result of these 
in the life he was leading now, and his 
slavery of obligation towards the Count. 
He begged me, if I valued my own peace 
of mind and independence, to avoid that 
man, who knew neither truth nor honour, 
except so far as the world demands the 
latter in all who would share her favours 
with security. He wrought so far on ^my 

feelings 
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feelings that I counselled him to fly, were 
it to America, so as to extricate himself 
from such a bondage ; and I thought I 
had persuaded him to do so. We parted ; 
and I quitted Spa before daybreak on the 
following morning, grieving over the fall 
of a noble nature, and with feelings doubly 
embittered against Severski, to whose 
sophisms and wild theories I falsely attri- 
buted my own errors. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 



CONTINUATION OF MILLERS STORY. 




HE next event which is of in- 
terest to you in my adventurous 
and yet, to me, miserable 
career, is our attack on the 
carriage of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbraham, with 
whom was the girl that I remembered, 
because of her extraordinary whiteness, and 
her strange, glittering eyes, to be Nina 
Glynne. We got a tolerable booty from 
the carriage, and we took away the young 
lady, thinking that, in the old fashion of 
our predecessors of the middle ages (which 
we were in a position to revive), we might 
be well paid, through agents, for her 
eventual liberation. 

VBut scarcely had we concealed our- 
selves when a second carriage drove up, 

and 
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and Mr. Wilbraham's party being rein- 
forced by the travellers it contained, took 
courage, and pursued us into one of those 
deep, narrow passages in the hills which I 
daresay you, Mr. Eugene, have seen. One 
of the new-comers remained as a guard 
with the carriage ; the other, with two 
servants and the two postillions, followed 
us into the ravine into which we had con- 
veyed our booty and our prisoner^ I came 
forward and fired a rifle, in order to 
thoroughly frighten our pursuers ; but I 
soon recognised in their leader the younger 
Trent, and he accosted me by the name 
of Conway, that being the one which I 
was known by in Germany, and which is 
really my own. He asked me to speak to 
him apart ; to this I consented, and he 
then told me that he had certain know- 
ledge that the Mauden title-deeds were 
lost, and that I had stolen these deeds 
from Mr, Mauden, and implored me to 
let him have them. He offered me a very 
considerable sum for them. It was a great 
temptation to me, for our gains had to be 

divided 
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divided among so many persons, that none 
of us possessed much, and I longed to go 
to England, to see my poor mother. He 
told me that a person whom he could 
trust lived at a village in the mountains, 
and that he vv^ould meet me there on a 
certain day w^ith the money, provided I 
brought the deeds. I showed them to 
him at this time, having kept them care- 
fully in my own dwelling. I had every 
reasoil to believe that these deeds could 
never make him lord of Mauden. I knew 
that Mr. Mauden had received proofs of 
the existence of a daughter of the Baroness 
Arnheim, Katherine Mauden, and of the 
rnarriage and present existence of issue of 
that daughter. 

^ It was a dishonest act to sell these 
useless papers ; but I had long been dis- 
honest ; and if, Mr. Grey, you can suppose 
yourself to be without that faith which 
makes morality a duty towards God as 
well as to our neighbour, you may readily 
believe that morals will soon come to be 
thought little of, for though we sceptical 

philosophers 
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philosophers are often taught that morals 
are good for the general comfort and 
happiness of mankind, yet if we feel that 
to break one of these laws will be pleasant 
or useful to ourselves as individuals, we 
arc very apt to let the general good take 
care of itself. 

' I insisted on Mr. Wilbraham*s giving 
me a bill on his banker at Paris, as the 
ransom of Nina Glynne ; and expressed 
my resolution to detain her till I had re- 
ceived the money, through an agent of 
mine at Dresden. But Trent told me 
that to do so would be extremely danger- 
ous, not only to me, but to the entire 
band, who were mostly political offenders, 
or otherwise amenable to the law; for 
that he had good reason to believe that 
Nina Glynne was by no means the person 
she was generally taken for : that he had 
heard, from a reliable source, that she was 
the illegitimate daughter of a certain great 
and influential personage, who had sent 
her to England to be brought up under a 
feigned name, as an English woman : that 

this 
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this great personage had relatives who took 
a warm though unacknowledged interest 
in her, and would certainly lose no time 
or means of rooting out the bandits from 
the mountains, if she were in any way 
ill-treated. 

' Many parties of soldiers and gend- 
armes had been already sent against us ; 
but our hiding-places were too secret and 
inaccessible to give us much uneasiness as 
to the fear of being captured. But a pur- 
suit on a large scale, with a considerable 
force, might have resulted differently, 
and I then thought it prudent to yield to 
Trent's arguments. 

^ He then asked me what I knew re- 
specting the real or supposed death of his 
father, at Mauden. He seemed to be 
well acquainted with the state of affairs 
there, for he knew that I had departed 
secretly on the night on which that 
tragedy had occurred. He told me that 
the people in a neighbouring village, with 
whom his father lodged when he went into 
the neighbourhood, had felt great curiosity 

as 
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as to the cause of his visits to Maude n 
and had on that night watched and traced 
him into the road leading to the lodge. 
Lingering about till late, they had heard 
distant cries and sounds of pain or anger ; 
and from that hour they had neither seen 
nor heard of their occasional inmate. 

^ He further said, that it had been 
whispered that Mr. Mauden had been seen 
late that night near the part of the park 
whence these sounds proceeded. But that 
he had been most active in trying to trace 
out Trent, and to account for these sounds, 
in his magisterial capacity, on the applica- 
tion of the people with whom the missing 
man had lodged. And in spite of this, his 
father's fate was as great a mystery as ever. 

^ I told him of my rencontre with the 
keeper. He shook his head doubtfully, 
I could not decide, from his manner, 
whether he thought that I or Forrest or 
Mr. Mauden was most concerned in the 
affair. One thing seemed certain, and 
that was his more than indifFereoce as to 
the fate of his father. They had quar- 
relled. 
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relied, he said, and parted in anger long 
ago. 

' When we returned to Miss Glynne 
and the servants, I found that, child as she 
had been when I left Mauden, she had 
recognised me. She threw herself at my 
feet and implored me to restore her 
to her relatives. I thought her very 

beautiful, but but bad as I am, and 

plain as is Miss SyblUa, I like Miss Syb.'s 
face the best of the two. Still Miss Nina 
has certainly very winning ways. She re- 
minded me how I used to let her ride on 
my pony, and give her squirrels and dor- 
mice and such things as children like. 
She did not know that I had been per- 
suaded by Trent to set her free. But I 
certainly shoidd never have been able to 
resist her. 

' It is growing late, and I must hasten 
on with my story. I met Trent at the 
appointed place : he was accompanied by 
another person, who had the stipulated 
sum in his hands. I gave him the papers 
and received the money — a very consider- 

voL. III. D able 
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able sum, for them. My intention was 
now to go to England, and I intended to 
walk a part of the way to Dresden, and 
there representing myself as an English 
miner, who was returning home from 
some extensive works in the Saxon side of 
the hills, to reach England by rail and 
steam. It was a very hot day, and I w^as 
very glad, after a while, to see a village, 
with a very fine old tower, open at the 
top, with several bells visible within ; a 
little church near it ; a neat house, which 
I concluded to be the pastor's, and twenty 
or thirty cottages surrounding a beautiful 
green. I found that this was a small 
community, composed of fishermen, who 
obtained char and trout from the neigh- 
bouring lake, which they sold at the near- 
est towns — and of miners working in the 
mountains. Neither early association 
nor education have made me a great ad- 
mirer of the beautiful, still, the scene that 
opened upon me, as I turned an angle of 
the tree-shaded road, struck even my mind 
with a feeling of wonder and delight. 

Behind 
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Behind the pastor's habitation, clothed 
with flowering creepers, and roses in full 
bloom, rose the village church, with its 
elegant open bell-tower a little apart from 
it. Beyond were sloping woods, amidst 
which here and there a blue flashing river 
showed itself; and behind them rose the 
purple Bohemian mountains, gradually 
deepening into darker hues towards their 
summits, their valleys and gorges taking 
from the light mists tints of tender grey. 
A large plane-tree overshadowed a beautiful 
flower-garden in front of the house. The 
garden was rich in every colour, and its 
tiirf was green and smooth. Beneath the 

plane-tree But, Mr. Mauden, I tire 

you. You are looking pale. I will leave 
you now. I will send the papers ' 

^ Go on, I entreat you ! ' said Eugene, in 
a voice rendered hoarse by emotion. 

Miller looked at him with a surprise 
which was shared by Mr. Grey. In a 
moment he resumed his tale. 

' Beneath the plane-tree was a little 
bench, round which a honeysuckle was 

° ^ growing 
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growing very richly. On this was seated 
the most beautiful young woman I have 
ever seen, though she looked very sad. 
Rich golden brown hair shaded a forehead 
exquisitely fair ' 

' Should you know the face if you w^ere 
to s§e a portrait that resembled it in some 
degree ?' 

^ The face I shall never forget. My 
recognition of the likeness would depend 
on its accuracy, of course.* 

Eugene drew from a desk the sketch 
that he liad copied at Berlin, drawn by 
Nina Glynne, of the Saxon pastor's home, 
and its accompaniments of Radetsky and 
his sister. 

^ That is the very scene ! * said Miller ; 
^ and that is certainly the lady — not so 
lovely, but yet an unmistakeable likeness ! ' 

^ Did you — did you hear anything of 
her history?' said Eugene. ^ Did you 
make any inquiries respecting her in the 
village ?' 

^ I did. I went into a cottage to get 
some refreshment, and naturally spoke of 

her 
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her to the Hausfrau, who, as naturally, was 
delighted to have an opportunity of talking 
of the only person probably in the little 
village whose history was in any vvray re- 
markable. ^^ The Frauleiii Anastasie,*' she 
said," was the daughter of the pastor Johan 
Radetsky. She was indeed beautiful, and 
as good as she was lovely; so,** she said, 
" all the village would testify/* She told 
me many stories of the Fraulein*s devotion 
to the sick and poor ; of her kindness to all 
when the cholera raged in the district, and 
when an inundation caused great damage 
to the farmers and shepherds on the hither 
sides of the lake. I pass these stories by ; 
their truth none could doubt who saw the 
earnestness with which they were related, 
or who had ever looked on the Fraulein's 
beautiful countenance. The pastor him- 
self was an old man, she said, and had 
been married late in life. He had a son 
as well as a daughter — a very gifted young 
man ; and the pastor, who was not himself 
rich, had spared himself almost necessaries 
to send Herr Ernst to the University. 

^ 3 There 
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There was a very grand Count who came 
to visit the reverend pastor, who had been 
his tutor some years ago. He was very 
fond of the children, and she knew from 
the servants that he used to give them pre- 
sents of books, for he was very learned. 
When the Fraulein grew up so beautiful, 
some of the villagers thought that there 
would be a wedding, although she was so 
much younger than the Count Severski. 
But about a year before this time an Eng- 
lishman, an acquaintance of the Count's, 
had come to the village. The Count 
would not let him go to the Pfarrhaus at 
all, and the servants had said that he was 
very angry with him for coming to the 
village, and at last they went away together. 
But this Englishman, whose name was 
Trent ' 

^ Trent !' exclaimed Eugene. * You are 
sure it was Trent ! ' 

^ Yes, certain. Of course, the name 
struck me as much as it has struck you. 
I could not be mistaken in it.' 

^Go 
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^ Go on, in Heaven's name!' said Eu- 
gene. 

^ The woman continued her story thus,' 
resumed Miller. ^ ^^ Trent returned to the 
village after the departure of himself and 
the Count, and attached himself very much 
to the Fraulein. He wras young, hand- 
some, and very generous, and was popular 
in the village. The pastor was old and 
infirm, and perhaps did not see so much 
of this affair as we did, though the conduct 
of the Fraulein was careless in the extreme, 
and astonished all who had seen her from 
her childhood behaving so differently. She 
was seen abroad at very unusual hours with 
the English stranger, and was constantly 
alone with him. Her brother was away 
at the University. 

* " At last, they were married. A neigh- 
bouring pastor united them. Still, it was 
whispered that Herr Trent was never al- 
lowed to enter the Pfarrhaus. And then 
came a great change in Herr Trent's beha- 
viour. He often went long excursions for 
hunting or fishing in the mountains. These 

^ 4 absences 



J 
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absences grew longer and more frequent, 
and at length he went away altogether. 
Strange things were whispered. Some 
said that Herr Trent had declared, in con- 
fidence, to some one, that he had been 
married before, and that his wife was still 
living. Certain it is that Anastasie would 
never allow herself to be called by his name. 
And the poor child faded and pined, and 
soon grew to look a very different being to 
the beautiful creature she was before this 
evil spirit came to blight her happiness. 
But she is still gentle and good to all, and 
devotes all her life to the old pastor and 
to the poor, as she ever has done. Poor 
child ! so young and so miserable ! I can- 
not speak of her without weeping." 

^ You see, Mr. Eugene, these Trents are 
a bad set, from beginning to end, and I 
was glad to think that there was no chance 
of their getting the Mauden property, at 
any rate. 

^ Well, I got to England, and, believing 
myself sufficiently disguised, I went to 
Mauden, arriving at the village one even- 
ing 
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ing about dusk. There were people at 
the little inn talking in the kitchen, and 
as I ate my bread and cheese I listened to 
them in silence. Several men sat beside 
the fire gossiping about the people in the 
village, not omitting the master and mis- 
tress of Mauden Hall. They were not 
very popular ; and, after many strictures 
on their pride and other supposed faults, 
one man said, " That was a strange affair 
about that fellow Trent. Many say he 
came to a bad end ; that he had claims on 
the estate, and that some folks that held 
their* heads very high knew more about 
it than was generally believed." ^^The 
under-keeper. Miller,'* another said, ^^ was 
supposed to be concerned in it ; indeed, the 
head keeper openly asserted that he vvras so. 
He decamped the very night of Trent's 
disappearance." A third said, in a low 
voice, in which I could, however, distin- 
guish the words, that ^' Forrest, the head- 
keeper, was aware of some further secret ; 
and it was very odd that the Squire pur-* 
posely shut his eyes to certain practices of 

"^S the 
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the keeper of which most people had no 
doubt." 

^ So you see, gentlemen, that even those 
whispers were going about which under- 
mined Mr. Mauden's reputation, and pre- 
pared the way for what followed. 

*'It was a sharp evening, and the circle 
of gossips quite surrounded the fire. A 
man outside of this circle said that he 
should go and warm himself at the forge 
over the way, and good-naturedly asked 
me to accompany him. So we went there 
together. 

* Among the people at the forge — you 
know it was always resorted to in the 
evenings — I saw the keeper and Mason, a 
m^n who had been a known poacher, who 
had been twice convicted on the evidence 
of Forrest, and who bore him an avowed 
and undisguised hatred on that account. 
While I was in the background, enjoying 
the warmth of the blacksmith's fire, the 
sound of wheels was heard in the street. 
As the affairs of the Hall were generally 
pretty well known in the village, all seemed 

to 
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to be aware that there was a dinner-party 
there on that day, and that the guests had 
driven through the village an hour before. 
So that this late arrival excited much 
curiosity amongst the gossips in the forge. 
I was near the opening in the wall, serving 
for a window, and I beheld in this car- 
riage, quite plainly by the light of the 
fire, the countenance of Severski, not this 
time like a vision from the spirit land, but 
himself, grown older, firmer looking, and 
with a resolute and self-possessed air, added 
to the high intellectuality that always 
distinguished him. I could not see his 
companion's face, he was muffled up in a 
travelling cloak and cap ; but something — 
I suppose the companionship with Count 
Severski — told me it was Trent. I was 
so startled, so confounded at this apparition, 
that I knew not what I did or said. If I 
should meet Severski, and if he should re- 
cognise me, international law would enable 
him to denounce me to the police, and, 
doubtless, I should suffer for my doings 
in the Sachische Schweitz, as Trent had 

°^ no 
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no doubt told him of the identity of the 
highwayman with the gambler of Baden- 
Baden, whom the elder Trent had asserted 
to have been the man who robbed Sever- 
ski. I hastened out of the blacksmith's 
shop, and, alarmed beyond measure, I went 
and hid myself in the woods. I did not 
miss the handkerchief which I had dropped 
out of my pocket till afterwards, and little 
thought I had left it in the smithy. 

^ I went to visit my dear old mother, 
who had returned to England a year before, 
and glad indeed was she to see me, though 
she grieved so deeply over my way of 
life. I dared not stay in the cottage long; 
but I would have left her all the money 
I had brought with me — I would have 
placed her in the midst of comfort and 
abundance ; but she had such a horror of 
the means by which I acquired my money 
that she would not accept one single far- 
thing from me. I remained with her a 
few hours, but rose early and went — where 
you saw me this night, Mr. Mauden. 
* Ah ! gentlemen, I cannot expect you 

to 
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to give credit to anything that I may say 
beyond that which is confirmed by the 
events and circumstances to which my 
history forms the clue. But I tell you 
that the agonies of those hours spent in 
that spot are indescribable. 

^ As I went from the churchyard, the 
church clock struck five. It had been a 
wild and stormy night, and the morning, 
though fair, was damp and misty. I went 
through the low fields by the river to avoid 
the lane, and I came suddenly upon two 
figures which were advancing in a contrary 
direction. The curiosity which I felt re- 
specting the cause of the visit of Sever- 
ski and Trent to Mauden made me, I 
suppose, connect the appearance of these 
two individuals with that occurrence, and 
I listened intently in hopes of distinguish- 
ing their voices. My expectations were 
realised. I could recognise with the 
greatest distinctness the voices of my old 
master, Mr. Mauden, and Martyn Trent ! 
They went down towards the river, to a 
point below the foot bridge, where several 

large 
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large boulders lie in an irregular line across 
the stream, which is there broad and shal- 
low, and allow of its being crossed by a 
pedestrian. I heard the fragments of a 
few sentences as I followed them as closely 
as I durst. 

' " If you take the little path to the 
right, after crossing the river, leading up 
among the rocks, you will find a narrow 
lane. Keep in the fields near this lane, and 
follow its course till you come to a wider 
road. This leads not to Mayland, but to 
Burford, and there is a branch " 

* ^^ But I am penniless ; how then ? " 

^ " I will supply you. Once out of the 
power of that villain " 

^ ^^ Will be the happiest moment — eter- 
nal gratitude '* 

^Wrap yourself in this cloak 



i €< 



when you get near the roads, and the fog 
clears away, and put this scarlet boating- 
cap 

^ ^^ To be once more a free agent — to be 
free from Severski — " 

^ The grass terminated here among 

rough 
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rough stones ; I was afraid of being 
heard stumbling among these in the 
mist, and I retreated, retracing my 
steps to a thick covert of hazels, thorns, 
and elder bushes, whence I could see and 
distinguish any person who returned to 
the Hall from the river banks ; I was glad 
to rest, dank and wretched as was my 
lair. The miserable hours I had passed 
in the churchyard, where superstitious ter- 
rors had been violently overcome by my 

wild desire to visit — — to visit a . 

Well, gentlemen, I felt very ill, my head 
ached violently, and I dreaded an attack of 
fever such as I had once or twice suffered 
from abroad. As these attacks had oc- 
curred while I was in the mountains, far 
away from medical help, I had myself 
opened a vein in my arm. This rude sur- 
gery had been attended with the best ef- 
fects, and I determined to repeat the ex- 
periment now. I accordingly bled myself, 
and tied up the arm with my neckerchief. 
I was almost instantaneously relieved as 

to 
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to the pain in my head, but I felt ex- 
ceedingly weak. 

^ I was very curious to know the result 
of the visit of Severski and Trent to the 
Hall, but I durst not leave my cover till I 
saw the keeper, through the bushes, proceed 
down to the river. I thought he was 
going to the wood^on the other side of 
the park ; and, as I felt safe from him, I 
issued from my hiding-place, and looking, 
I suppose, miserable enough, I crawled 
down towards the path leading to the foot- 
bridge. I grew very faint, and was obliged 
to sit down on a stotie to recover myself.* 

As the reader is already aware of the 
interview which took place between 
Severski and Miller on this occasion, 
and of the circumstance of the keeper 
shooting at him, it is needless to repeat 
these incidents which formed part of 
his communication to Eugene Mauden 
and Mr. Grey. Of the subsequent visit 
of Miller to Mauden, all that concerns 
our story took place in the neighbourhood 
of the ruined keeper's lodge, when Sybilla 

Payne 
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Payne was a witness of the fatal meeting 
between the mother and son. After the 
wrestling match, carried on with so much 
passion, as well as so much skill, at least 
by one of the parties, Miller described the 
terrible fall of the two combatants over 
the cliiF, where the keeper still kept a firm 
hold on his adversary, though he was evi- 
dently hurt in the leg. Miller said that 
he had attempted by every means in his 
power to kill him while they were thus 
locked together, striking hini violently in 
the face and head, and at last in his fury 
tearing away whole locks of his hair as he 
struggled to release himself. At length, 
however, he succeeded, and ran away into 
the woods with all speed, just looking back 
to see if he were pursued. The keeper 
had risen, and moved forward ; but he was 
lame, and far from being in a condition to 
give chase, he had only been able to walk 
very slowly and with apparent diiHculty. 

There is little now that remains of Mil- 
ler's history bearing on the principal eventsof 
our tale which has not already been related, 

till 
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till the period of his return to Germany. 
He had wasted in play nearly the whole of 
the money received from Trent for the 
title-deeds, and was fain to betake himself 
to his old haunts and his former practices. 
He discovered that during his absence a 
party of the robbers had received informa- 
tion that some very valuable jewels w^ere 
secreted in the Pfarrhaus at Stein Kirsch, 
placed under the care of the pastor. They 
had been seen by a servant whose curiosity 
had led her to unlock a desk by keys 
abstracted from her master during a long 
and painful illness, during which he had 
required the undivided attention of his 
daughter. These jewels, and papers of 
value, had been stolen by certain members 
of the gang. The jewfels had been taken 
from their settings, and divided with other 
booty among the robbers ; the papers had 
been searched in hopes of finding money, 
but, containing none, had been thrown 
aside. These Miller jocularly claimed as 
his share of the prize. On reading some of 
them carefully, he found that they were of 

the 
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the utmost importance. He brought them 
with him to "England as soon as he had 
amassed once more a small sum — enough 
to pay the expenses of his journey and 
voyage — without any definite intentions 
as to their disposal. Perhaps he intended 
to give them to Mr. Mauden, if he were 
at the Hall, and if he could do so without 
danger to himself; to Martyn Trent, if he 
could be discovered, in order to prevent 
their real owner from exercising the rights 
to which they entitled him. Possibly, 
being much in want of money, he intended 
to sell them, if he could find any means of 
so doing, to the Squire. 

But something seemed to have had a 
softening effect on his heart. Perhaps a 
feeling of compassion towards the man 
w^ho had been so unjustly persecuted might 
have crossed his mind, on seeing the hos- 
pitable Hall deserted, and the gifted heir 
of so noble an estate wearying himself 
amidst a kind of half, or interested respect, 
to clear his father's character. Perhaps 
the noble devotion of Sybilla Payne, the 

mainstay 
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mainstay of his lost mother, to her old 
and dear friends, might have brought 
gentler feelings to his mind. Certain it is 
that on the morrow a packet containing 
the incontrovertible evidences of the ex- 
istence and of the legal rights of another 
heir to the Mauden estate, coming before 
the heirs of Walton Mauden Trent, was 
brought to the Hall and taken at once to 
Eugene's breakfast- table. He started up to 
stop the individual who had brought them, 
but the servant said that he had departed 
as soon as they had been placed in her 
hands, and that she saw the person running 
away through the park at the top of his 
speed. 

By ten o'clock of that morning Eugene 
Mauden had driven over to Mayland, and 
took the first early train to London, on his 
way to Seaton Bay. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

* And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the knd. 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea sand.' 

Longfellow. 

T was on a bright, clear after- 
noon of May that Eugene 
Mauden first saw the blue 
waters of Seaton Bay from the 
box of the coach that plied between that 
fashionable watering-place and the nearest 
railway station. It was a noble bay, ex- 
tending many miles from point to point 
of the rocky and precipitous headlands 
which formed its northern and southern 
boundaries. Interrupted only by a small 
river that flowed into the sea from a long 
range of barren downs that flanked the bay 

at 
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at some distance from the shore, a long 
and even extent of hard, white, glistening 
sand bordered the ocean, and offered 
healthy rides and walks to the numerous 
visitors and residents of Seaton Bay. The 
downs in one or two places receded to the 
distance of a mile or more from the shore, 
and formed a shelter in their curves for a 
few pretty villages, around which the rare 
presence of trees threw an air of compa- 
rative shelter and comfort. Near one of 
these villages a country seat stood, in the 
midst of grounds that might have been 
called a park,, had there existed a greater 
number of timber trees within its bounda- 
ries. As it was, it was a very interesting 
place, having been a fortified house in the 
early. Tudor days^ and containing a beauti- 
ful Httle church within its pleasure grounds. 
It was now some years since Eugene had 
seen his parents, and the unhappy change 
in their position, unaccompanied, by a 
strange destiny, either by diminished for- 
tunes or by any faults of their own, had 
occurred since they had met. He felt a 

little 
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little agitated at the idea of seeing them, 
and looked out from the hill which the 
coach was now descending down on the 
little town, with its important stuccoed 
assembly-rooms and reading-rooms, in the 
midst of a sort of terrace which overlooked 
the sands and the sea, to guess, if haply he 
might, at which of the neat, smart houses 
in the best part of the town his father's 
residence might be situated. Mrs. Mauden 
had written a rather florid description of 
the villa called the Pines, so that he scarcely 
recognised it in the rather staring house, 
with a slope in front extending to a bare 
wall, and backed by half a dozen fir trees, 
which was very conspicuous on the hill on 
the south side of the town. He inquired 
of the coachman, a very talkative and 
anecdotical personage, if that was the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Mauden ? 

Perhaps it was his having lately been 
accustomed both to hear of and to observe 
such things, that made him fancy he saw 
a very knowing and significant look in the 
coachman's face, coupled with a smile and 

wink 
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wink of the eye directed to the person 
seated behind him on the coach, as he re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

' Very popular folks, them Maudens, 
sir,' continued he ; 'if you're any ways 
a friend of theirs. No people at the Bay 
so much thought of. Gives great parties, 
and is very charitable to the poor. Lucky 
they be to have a good Clarke of the 
kitchen to manage that branch.' 

Another wink at his friend, to whom 
his face was partly turned. 

' Yes, and of the cellar, too — managing 
Clerk in general, I should say.' 

Eugene was surprised and disgusted; 
but, far too honourable to wish to learn 
any current gossip concerning his father 
and mother from such a source, he said, 

' Mr. and Mrs. Mauden are my father 
and mother. I only asked whether they 
lived in that house. I wish to hear no 
more about them.' 

The coachman, with a look of dimin- 
ished but still quite readable intelligence 
directed to his friend, began to talk to his 

horses. 
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horses. Presently they arrived at one of 
the villages above-mentioned, where they 
stopped so long to deliver messages, par- 
cels, and jokes, that it was half-past six 
before the coach reached 'The Bay,' as 
the watering-place was familiarly called. 
Eugene charged a porter with his port- 
manteau, and went on foot towards The 
Pines. It was a dreary hill that he had to 
climb to reach the carriage gate, a preten- 
tious entrance, painted a bright green. 
He rang the door bell. It was opened by 
a footman immediately. There was a 
little bustle in the hall, and Mrs. Mauden 
issued at that moment froin the drawing- 
room in order to cross it to the dining- 
room, where, if certain appetizing odours 
were to be relied upon, dinner was just 
served. 

She was very nicely dressed, as she ever 
had . been, and looked rather stouter than 
when her son had seen her last. He saw 
in an instant and at a glance, however, 
that there was a great change in the ex- 
pression of her countenance — a restless, 

VOL. III. E fidgety. 
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fidgety, doubtful look — a forced and 
fixed smile — an effort to look pleased 
and gracious. 

She was led out to dinner by a gen- 
tleman : that gentleman was not Mr. 
Mauden. 

The man who opened the door to 
Eugene had half pronounced the sentence, 
^At dinner. Sir,' when Eugene, pushing 
him aside, and thereby so much deranging 
the ideas of the man of plush and powder 
that he did not think for the moment of 
offering any more serious resistance to the 
intruder, advanced into the inner vestibule, 
and said, ' My dear mother, though you 
are going to dinner, I don't intend to be 
turned out.' 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of 
Mrs. Mauden, her astonishment and dis^ 
comfiture could not have been more com- 
plete. She drew her arm rapidly from 
that of her companion, showing by that 
littJe action that her conscience was not 
comfortable as regarded him, and advanced 
to meet her son with a forced and affected 

empressement 
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empressement designed to cover the rather 
awkward situation of affairs. 

* Where is my father ? ' inquired Eu- 
gene, when a pause ensued after their 
greetings. 

* He — he is not yet returned from his 
ride/ said Mrs. Mauden, with some hesi- 
tation ; * he takes such very long rides 
now.' 

' And do you dine without him ? ' said 
Eugene, as he followed his mother and 
the stranger, who had once more passed 
her arm within his, into the dining-room. 

' He — he takes so little dinner. He 
generally likes to have a mutton-chop, or 
something of that kind, while I take tea,* 
said Mrs. Mauden ; ' he does not like to 
keep me waiting. But I have not yet 
introduced you to his kind friend, really 
our greatest comfort in this retired place. 
Captain Clarke — my eldest son, Mr. 
Eugene Mauden.' 

Eugene made a very slight and formal 
inclination of the head ; but the dauntless 

^ ^ Captain 
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Captain seized and shook his hand with 
almost paternal warmth, and said, 

VMy dear boy, I am heartily glad to 
welcome you to your new home in this 
pleasant and sociable place, where I have 
had the happiness of greatly promoting the 
comfort and pleasure of your excellent 
mother, and of placing both your parents 
in — ' .He mterrupted himself suddenly, 
glanced slightly at the servants, and then 
at Eugene,, as much as to say that it was 
owing to their presence that he did not 
say more. 

He walked to the bottom of the table, 
and was about to seat himself there^ when 
Eugene said, 

' That is my place. Sir, I will thank 
you to leave it at once ! ' 

The imperturbable Captain quietly be- 
took himself to the side of the dinner- 
table, where the servants had already placed 
a cover. 

^ As you please, my dear fellow ! I have 
been so long an habitue of this house, and 
have so zealously done my best to save my ex- 
cellent 
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cellent friend your mother all possible trou- 
ble, that it is quite natural to me to place 
myself there, as your father is so much from 
home. And, by the way, Perkins,' con- 
tinued he, addressing the butler, * we may 
as well have up a bottle of that fine Bur- 
gundy that we tried the other day/ 

^ You will not bring up the Burgundy, 
Perkins,' said Eugene. ' Captain Clarke, 
if that is your name, I think it seems to 
be necessary for me to commence our ac- 
quaintance by reminding you that no one 
gives orders in this house except Mr. and 
Mrs. Mauden, or their representatives.' 

Captain Clarke had heard that Mr. 
Mauden' s eldest son was a poet ; his idea 
of a poet was, in general, that of a rather 
weak young man, whose best efforts are 
directed to the composition of complimen- 
tary verses, and to the acquisition of a very 
neat and small hand in which to write 
them in the albums of young ladies. 

As Eugene looked pale, anxious, and 
tired, in spite of his first show of energy, 
the Captain took it for granted that he 

» 3 must 
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must be a person with whom some modi- 
fication of bullying would succeed. Put- 
ting on, therefore, his most patronizing, 
condescending, and yet military air, be 
said, 

* My young friend, when you have 
lived a little longer in the world, and have 
seen as much service of various kinds and 
in various countries as I have, you mil 
learn to respect those who are both older 
and more experienced than yourself, and 
to value them the more if they have the 
moral courage to stand by and to protect 

— I mean in the French sense of the word 

— those who — ' Another slight look at 
the servants was followed by a significant 
one at Eugene, and accompanied by a 
rather meaning cough, which was meant 
to stand for the cause of the interruption 
of his speech. It did really conclude it for 
the present, as Eugene saw the imprudence 
of irritating this very forward and imper- 
tinent individual in the presence of the 
servants. 

He, therefore, addressed himself entirely 

to 
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to his mother, on general and indifferent 
subjects, leaving the experienced military 
commander and man of the world to eat 
and digest his dinner as he best might 
under the circumstances. Not thus, how- 
ever, did Mrs. Mauden conduct herself 
towards Captain Clarke. An assiduity 
almost amounting to toadyism seemed to 
her exceedingly disgusted son rather the 
result of fear than of the regard which she 
affected to feel for the coryphaeus of * The 
Bay.' She pressed the good things on the 
table upon him in a manner that showed, 
Eugene thought, a great deterioration in 
the good breeding which had been natural 
to his mother. It seemed to be very 
gratifying to the guest, however, who did 
ample justice to the repast ; with which, 
nevertheless, he found fault, verbally, very 
freely. Like a much wiser man, he might 
be said to utter his proverbs to confute his 
practice. He seemed to have thought that 
he had completely silenced Eugene, and 
conquered his resistance to the authority 
he exercised in the house ; and called very 

^ 4- unceremoniously 
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unceremoniously for such condiments and 
additions to the various dishes as he thought 
the cook had omitted in their preparation. 
Eugene's horror to the man was on the 
point of breaking forth every moment. 
But the imploring looks and mute signs of 
his mother, who looked flushed and com- 
pletely uncomfortable, arrested the expres- 
sion of his feelings till he should hear some 
explanation of this very extraordinary scene. 
Though his own appetite had been sharp- 
ened by the keen air of the downs in his 
drive to The Bay, he was so shocked at all 
he saw and heard that his own dinner was 
scarcely touched, and he rejoiced when the 
wine and dessert were placed on the table, 
and the servants prepared to leave the 
room. 

' Take lights and coffee at once into the 
drawing-room !' said Mrs. Mauden, in a 
manner so flurried and uneasy as to show 
at once that she was both afraid of being 
left alone with the two gentlemen, and of 
leaving them alone together. ' I should 

like 
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like to speak one word to my son, Captain 
Clarke, before you join us, and ' 

' This individual, mother, must be aware 
that, as we have been long separated, we 
must have much confidential matter to 
converse about, and that the most satis- 
factory thing he could do is to depart at 
once ! ' 

* By no means, my dear boy ! ' said the 
Captain, who had drank as much wine as 
the time and circumstances would allow, 
and who was therefore exceedingly valiant. 
* By no means ! We have no secrets here. 
I know all about your family, and ' 

^ Oh, Captain Clarke!' said poor Mrs. 
Mauden, in utter despair, ^ pray, pray speak 
lower ! The servants are still in the hall, 
and ' 

' What is that to me. Madam ? Am I, 
the best friend you ever had in your life, 
and the very man who has placed you in 
the position you hold in this very fashion- 
able society, to be bullied by a puling boy 
— a poet, forsooth ? I tell you. Sir, that I 
am accustomed to finish my wine^-ay, 

^ 5 and 
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and my coffee and liqueurs too — before 
leaving this house ; and I shall do the 
same thing on this occasion also, even if 
you threaten me vsrith a pathetic complaint 
on the subject to appear in the *' Ladies' 
Magazine" of next month. Ha, ha, ha!' 

Eugene rang the bell, and then calmly 
opening the door, said, ' Now, Sir,' if you 
do not voluntarily and instantly depart by 
this way, I and the servants shall ' 

Mrs. Mauden flung herself into his 
arms. ' Oh, Eugene ! if you love me or 
your father, I beg, I entreat you not to 
vex him ! For my sake, don't ! Don't, 
dear ! ' 

Eugene tried to extricate himself from 
her arms, but in vain; till, when she heard 
the footsteps of the servants approaching, 
she released him, and strove, by a violent 
effort, to regain her self-possession. 

' Is the drawing-room ready?' asked she; 
a very superfluous question, but the only 
one that suggested itself to her at the 
moment. 

Eugene was perfectly confounded. His 

mother 
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mother took his arm and led him into the 
drawing-room. Arrived there, she burst 
into a violent flood of tears, vv^hich pre- 
vented her entirely from entering into any 
explanation. Eugene stood by the chim- 
ney-piece, the very picture of disgust and 
astonishment. 

^ What does all this mean, mother ? ' 
said he at last ; ^ and vv^ho is this insolent 
fellow ?' 

' Oh, dear Eugene!' sobbed Mrs. Mau- 
den, clasping her hands imploringly, ^take 
care, I beseech you, that he does not hear 
you!' 

^ I care not, .mother, whether he hears 
me or not. No one shall domineer in this 
fashion in my father's house while I live. 
Why should we be afraid of him ? ' 

^ But, dear Eugene, he is a very clever 
man, and has been so very kind. He knows 
all about our affairs, and how we were cut 
by everybody in Westonshire, and ' 

^ Oh, mother, mother ! Can this, can 
anything justify your permitting such a 
man — evidently a chevalier d'industrie — 

E 6 a 
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a hanger-on wherever he can flatter or 
bully anyone for a dinner — a mere water- 
ing-place adventurer, to take my father's 
place in my father s house ? Can any- 
thing, any contemptible fear of the effects 
of social slander, excuse the familiar and 
servile manner in which you conducted 
yourself towards him at dinner ? ' 

^ Oh, Eugene ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mauden, 
blushing very deeply, and covering her face 
with her handkerchief, as she once more 
wept, or feigned to weep. ^ Oh, you cruel 
boy ! — • to say such things ! — to speak in 
that tone to me ! — to your mother ! — ' 
She sobbed so violently that she could not 
proceed. 

* Dear mother ! ' said Eugene, grieved 
and shocked beyond expression at this 
scene, and repenting of his harsh words 
almost as soon as they were uttered — 
^ dear mother ! I am so sorry that I Vexed 
you ; but, indeed, it is necessary to get rid 
of this fellow. His presence here, on such 
terms, can only ' 

A threatened hysterical fit quite inter- 
rupted 
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rupted that which Eugene intended to say. 
It was some minutes before he could at all 
induce his mother to, compose herself suffi- 
ciently to speak ; and then all she said was 
so rambling and contradictory, and inter- 
rupted by so much weeping, that his mind 
was quite in a maze of surprise and doubt. 

Captain Clarke remained in the dining- 
room to finish a bottle of very especial 
port. Disdaining the paltry ceremony of 
pouring the sparkling liquid into a wine- 
glass, he made use of a tumbler which he 
found beside a vase of fresh water on the 
sideboard. By dint of repeating the dose, 
he became exceedingly indignant at the be- 
haviour of * Young Mauden,' as he mentally 
called Eugene ; and in about half an hour 
he entered the drawing-room in a towering 
passion of virtuous anger, just catching the 

words, ^ the loss of the deeds, and ' 

uttered in a low voice by Mrs. Mauden. 

* Yes, by Jove ! Madam, the loss of the 
deeds, and of the elder Trent, Walton 
Mauden Trent. Yes, by Jupiter! Sir, and 
the loss of the younger Trent, Martyn 

Trent, 
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Trent, Sir, as well ! And the loss of the 
Squire's character, Sir, and of the social 
position in which you had all lorded it 
over the clodhoppers of Westonshire ! ' he 
added, with a diabolical sneer. ^ Yes, 
Madam ! yes, you conceited young puppy ! 
And not only these, but also a little some- 
thing of the brilliancyof somebody's reputa- 
tion is lost in consequence of the mists with 
which calumnious tongues have invested 
her friendship with a certain military man 
whom a flattering world holds to be not 
without personal or mental attractions ! ' 

^ Mother ! ' cried Eugene, finding his 
mother's arms once more flung round him 
in an embrace which effectually prevented 
him from advancing to knock down her 
cherished guest — ^ mother, you are not 
fallen so low as to wish me to suffer this 
to be said with impunity ?' 

He wrenched himself clear of her clasp- 
ing arms, his face transformed by passion, 
and his manly and well-built form, ren- 
dered strong and active by his early training 
among the rocks and cliffs of the Valley of 

the 
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the Maude, looking very dangerous as he 
sprung forwards. A work-table, laden 
with little feminine ornaments, stood in 
his way ; to avoid this he had to make a 
detour. Of this delay, slight as it was, 
the Captain was not slow to avail himself. 
He almost leaped back to the door; but 
this rapid retreat would have been quite 
unavailing, had not Eugene's foot caught 
one of the triple claws of this table, and 
overturned it just in his way. Amidst a 
frightful crash of china and glass — amidst 
the cries and entreaties of his mother — 
Eugene dashed over this obstacle ; but the 
happy accident had favoured the retreat of 
the Captain. He had opened the door, 
entered the hall, and rushed through the 
hall-door down the sloping lawn, before 
his. enemy could, for the third time, extri- 
cate himself from his mother's arms, which 
had thus effectually prevented a personal 
encounter between her son and the agree- 
able and seductive ami de famtlle at The 
Pines. 

Eugene could not prevail on his mother 

to 
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to unclasp her arms till he had given her 
his word of honour not to pursue Captain 
Clarke. He felt almost glad, angry and 
disgusted as he was, that he had been pre- 
vented from provoking an action for assault 
and battery ; more especially as there was 
some mystery relating to this man's presence 
and intimacy at The Pines, which Mrs. 
Mauden was not in a state to solve. She 
had flung herself on the sofa, and was now 
in such violent hysterics that Eugene was 
obliged to ring for her maid, not knowing 
how to treat hysterical ladies. 

If he had had, as Captain Clarke said, 
a little more experience, he would have 
been aware that to bring a jug of cold 
water near the patient, and to insist 
on the necessity of throwing its con- 
tents over the head and person, which of 
course would include the cap, bonnet, 
mantle, or dress, is the ^ sovereign' st thing 
on earth' for this interesting disorder. 

He looked first helplessly at his mother, 
then very regretfully at the carpet, strewn 
with the fragments of all kinds of costly 

and 
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and elegant toys, such as delight the 
female eye ; then, seeing his mother's 
maid busied in applying sal volatile and 
other restoratives to her mistress, he began 
to reflect how late it was, and how dark 
the night had become, and left the room, 
thinking with anxiety as to the long delay 
in the return of his father. 

^ Which way does your master usually 
come back from his rides ? ' said he to 
one of the servants whom he found in 
the hall. 

^ By the sands, I think. Sir,' replied the 
man. Eugene was a stranger to him, and 
to all the present establishment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mauden had discharged most of their 
old servants before leaving home, and had 
engaged new ones in London. 

* Do you know how the tide is now ? ' 
enquired Eugene, anxiously. 

^ I think it must be rising. Sir,' said 
the man. ' And, Sir, I hope you won't 
think I take a liberty. Sir ; but it is n't 
safe for him to take these late rides on the 
sands ; not that master 's an old man. Sir, 

but 
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but the cliffs is high, and the tide comes 
in quick. The groom thinks the same. 
Sir.' 

Eugene now became very seriously 
alarmed. ^ My mother is ill,' he said ; ' if 
she should become worse^ you had better 
send at once for the usual medical man of 
the family. I must go immediately and try 
to meet my father.' 

' I hope you will take care of the tide. 
Sir,' the man ventured to say, finding 
that his hint respecting Mr. Mauden had 
been so well received. Perhaps he was 
glad to anticipate that the arrival of 
Eugene would put an end to the despotic 
vice-royalty of Captain Clarke. 

Eugene put on his travelling-cap and 
wrapped his cloak around him, for the 
weather, which had been so splendidly 
bright and calm two hours before, had 
changed with the rapidity so frequent on 
the coast. It had become cloudy and 
dark, and the wind had risen almost to a 
gale. A few heavy drops of rain fell just 
as Eugene passed through the hall door. 

It 
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It was but a shower, but seemed to be the 
precursor of a wet as well as a stormy night. 

^ If you are going to the beach, Sir,' 
said the footman, ' you had better let me 
take the key of the little gate that leads 
to the sands ; it will save you a good 
quarter of a mile — and — shall I go with 
you. Sir ? ' 

' No ; but I will have the key.' 

The man looked towards the nail in 
the wall on which this key was generally 
suspended. It was gone. 

^ By ! ' exclaimed he, ^ if that 

of a mock Captain has not taken it with 
him ; and I '11 be bound he 's locked the 
gate outside.' 

Eugene thought the exclamation, and 
the epithet applied to Captain Clarke 
excusable under the circumstances. He 
asked for clear directions as to the nearest 
way to the sands accessible at the mo- 
ment, and hastened through the car- 
riage gate into the road. Though it was 
nearly dark, Eugene discovered the lane 
which led down to the sands ; he knew 

that 
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that he was at every moment approaching 
the sea, for the roar of the long line 
of billows breaking on the great expanse 
of sand left no doubt on the subject. 
His heart beat rapidly as he became, more 
and more convinced that the tide was 
nearly high. If the coast in the direction 
Mr. Mauden had taken, which, by en- 
quiring of the servant, he had found to 
be to the north, was precipitous and iron- 
bound, as he had imagined it to be as he 
looked down on the bay from the downs 
in the afternoon, a mistake in the time of 
high water, the stopping of his watch, or 
any coincidence of change of wind with a 
spring tide, might have placed his father 
between the pitiless and ever-advancing 
sea and the lofty line of rocks that 
bounded the shore. 

At last he reached a sandy spot that 
widened into the beach. A few yards only 
remained clear of the waves, which rose in 
a gigantic dark wall as far as the eye could 
penetrate the gloom. It was, however, 
visible for a considerable distance from its 

white 
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Avhite crest of foam that gleamed like a line 
of light along the shore, till the whole mass 
broke and fell with a sound like thunder, 
wakening a long, rolling, and continuous 
echo from the cliffs. 

Of course, a high afternoon tide must 
frequently have obliged Mr. Mauden to 
return home by another road. It was 
simply the circumstance of his being so 
late that caused an alarm in Eugene's 
mind respecting him, and made him dread 
the possibility of his having been over- 
taken by the tide. But the sight of the 
magnificent and irresistible anger of the 
sea, the long line of mighty breakers, and 
the immense frowning cliffs to the left- 
hand of the shore, excited his imagination 
so powerfully that he could by no means 
chase the idea of his father's danger or 
death from his mind. He ran along the 
shore, forgetful of the peril to himself, or 
vaguely assuring himself that he, young 
and active as he was, could surely find 
footing enough on the cliffs to keep him- 
self above high- water mark ; but his eye 

could 
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could distinguish nothing but the same 
vast prospect of gloom and terror; his 
ear could only, from time to time, distin- 
guish the scream of the seagull above the 
deep bass of the crashing and falling bil- 
lows. The rain began to fall violently, 
and at the same moment the moon, pale 
and misty, shone out doubtfully between 
the driving clouds, and showed the crested 
giants that rushed towards the cliffs, now 
almost close to him. Before he had time 
to look to the rocks to see if there were 
any chance of scaling them, the long re- 
gular line of billows toppled, cuiied over, 
and. fell, drenching him with the broken 
water. The cliff rose steep and unvaried 
on his right hand, for he had turned 
back when the moonlight had made him 
aware of the proximity of the great breakers, 
and he ran as fast as possible, keeping 
close to the rocks. But now each wave 
broke near his feet, and a horrible dread 
of the apparently inevitable consequence 
of his own imprudence seized upon his 
heart. On he ran, buffeted by the wild 

wind 
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wind that blew the rain and the spray 
against him, in hopes of gaining a mo- 
ment's respite in a very slight curve of the 
shore that he remembered noticing as he 
had advanced on his perilous adventure, 
thinking that there he might have time to 
look for some projection that might afford 
him a footing. 

Alas ! the little promontory that ended 
this curve had proved an obstacle to the 
rising waters, and they had been forced 
back into the tiny bay, and filled it nearly 
to the cliffs, breaking over the rocks that 
had been far to his left hand. Eugene 
was, as we have said, deeply and firmly 
imbued with the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. He was naturally courageous, 
and possessed, beyond that daring that 
would have led him to face and to en- 
counter any amount of danger without 
shrinking, a calm energy and fortitude of 
soul, of which some very brave men are 
destitute. But the horrible death that 
seemed already to have seized him in its 
inevitable grasp, as wet, blinded, and now 

scarcely 
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scarcely able to stand against the breakers, 
he yet staggered on, touching the rocks 
with his numbed hands, demanded a soul 
of more than mortal resolution to look it 
in the face without a shudder. A few 
earnest ejaculations of prayer burst from 
his lips ; a sad and regretful thought of 
his poor father, of his mother, apparently 
so mysteriously controlled by a man whom 
he believed to be a bullying sharper ; a 
tender, almost, tearful recollection of his 
two dear brothers ; a profound sorrow for 
Anastasie, slandered, helpless, and friend- 
less, passed in succession through his mind. 
Then the moon shone out clearer than 
before, showing him the last great tower- 
ing billows that must break over him ; 
and a cloud covered her calm unpitying 
face, and all was darkness. The wave, 
only visible by a slight reflected light, 
looked like a vast dark cavern into which 
he was about to enter — the great portal of 
the valley of the shadow of Death. 

It rises, shakes, flings aloft a vast cloud 
of spray as the wind sweeps its summit, 

nods. 
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nods, curves slowly over, breaks, and falls 
in an aw^ful ruin of wave, foam, and 
vapour, and with a deafening and thun- 
dering roar, upon the cliffs themselves. 

The great billow is in ruins — the beach 
is white with seething waters : far away 
another is collecting all its Titanic ener- 
gies, all its vast mass, for a second attack 
on the iron rocks ; but Eugene is not 
on the shore. 

At the latest moment of deadly peril, 
while the white crest of the breaking 
wave towered above his head, his foot 
touched a small detached rock just within 
the curve of the coast before mentioned ; 
he stepped on it— ^it supported him, and 
his hand touched another still higher. 

Oh, how thankful he felt to be even 
for a moment out of reach of those fierce 
deadly waves ! Now slipping, yet again 
regaining standing-room, his upstretched 
hand at last grasped a tuft of long, rank 
grass. That he knew must be above 
high- water mark ; but it would not 

VOL. III. F support 
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support him. It gave way as he strove to 
raise himself by its help. 

There w^as no footing higher thanthespot 
on which he stood ; the wall of rock was 
nearly smooth above him,onlyrough enough 
to give place for a few such tufts to nestle 
in.. And in this situation, and in almost 
total darkness, Eugene awaited in awful 
suspense, and a resigned but unconquer- 
able horror, the fierce onset and gradual 
yet certain advance of the great billows. 

Would they reach the spot on which 
he stood ? Should he be able to resist their 
power if they broke over him when at 
their highest ? Would the moon shine 
forth again to show him whether there 
were any higher standing-room within 
his reach ? 

Not long did this horrible state of doubt 
continue : the next wave did not reach 
him, but a cloud of spray enveloped hioi, 
and he heard the broken water, after the 
wave had fallen, gurgling in the inter- 
stices of the rocks that he had just 
climbed. The time between the breaking 

of 
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of this wave and the collecting of the mass 
of water for the formation of another seemed 
almost an age to Eugene. He could see 
it increasing and rising in perpendicular 
height — advancing \yith fearful and regu- 
lar march towards him ; the cold misty 
moonlight gleamed in pale white streaks 
over the wild, wide, desolate sea — the wall 
of rock, dark, perpendicular, and steeply 
scarped, rose sternly and implacably behind 
him. 

^ The hour is come,' said he.. ' God have 
mercy upon my soul ! ' - 

The billow advanced, rose, and broke ; 
dissipated in some degree by the group of 
rocks on which Eugene stood, its whole 
weight did not fall upon him, though he 
was nearly enveloped within it, and to his 
great astonishment it retreated, leaving him 
still standing on the same point of rock. 

Another advanced, fell, and again covered 
him with its spray ; another and another 
succeeded, each of them broken in some 
degree by the lower rocks ; and a spark of 
hope kindled in Eugene's breast as he 

^ 2 found 
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found that none of them surrounded him 
with a -sufficient body of water to dislodge 
him from his rock. He had presence of 
mind enough to count to the ninth wave 
from that which he conceived to be the 
greatest, and when it came he seemed to 
feel the power of the water diminished. 
Just as this circumstance made itself clear 
to his mind, and the retreat of the wave 
enabled him to look out over the expanse 
of ocean, a something, a large dark object, 
was perceptible even amidst the shadows of 
the waves that seemed to be advancing in a 
parallel line to the great range of billows, 
that were less regular now that they were 
interrupted by the small projections in the 
cliffs. It seemed to be something either 
floating or swimming. It was apparent 
sometimes, and then, after losing itself for 
a little while, reappeared, proceeding 
always in the same direction — namely, 
that towards the town of Seaton Bay. 
Several times was this shape hidden from 
Eugene by the spray of successive billows, 
but after this had passed away he could dis- 
tinguish 
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tinguish the same object till it was hidden 
by the rocks that formed the end of the 
little curve of the shore on which he stood. 
When it was no longer visible, his thoughts 
reverted to his own situation : he found 
that though each wave still scattered its 
spray over him, he was not now wetted 
by the wave itself, and that each in re- 
treating receded to some distance from his 
place of refuge. Still, however, the bil- 
lows broke over the terminating rocks, and 
rendered it impossible to pass round them. 
Connecting the mysterious appearance in 
the sea with the fate of his father — yet how 
he knew not, if the object were not a boat 
floating keel upwards — he passed another 
half hour in a state of indescribable anxiety. 
In spite of his profound gratitude for his 
own deliverance, he was rendered so rest- 
less and impatient by his desire to aiscertain, 
if possible, the cause of this strange pheno- 
menon, that he descended from his rock, 
and tried several times to round the steep 
and perpendicular headland, but was 
always driven back by the heavy waves 

^ 3 and 
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and their blinding masses of spray., At 
length he succeeded in escaping from the 
little bay ; but, though the fitful moonlight 
now shone mistily over the sea, the dark- 
moving shape was nowhere to be seen. 

It took Eugene another hour to return to 
The Pines in order to ascertain whether Mr. 
Mauden had found his way home by some 
coast-road. As he ascended the hill, the 
first grey bars of light crossed the eastern 
horizon, and showed the sea-line, even at 
that distance from the shore, broken and 
interrupted by the vast waves of the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

A dark figure stood at the green iron 
carriage-gate. It was the same footman 
who had spoken to him before. His long 
absence had made him fear some terrible 
disaster to Eugene, to increase the horror 
and dismay that reigned at The Pines. 

Mr. Mauden's horse had arrived with- 
out his master, at the gate ; his loud neigh- 
ing had soon called the groom thither, for 
none of the servants had gone to rest. 
His saddle and bridle were soaked with 

salt 
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salt water ; his coat was -dripping wet, and 
the poor animal seemed quite exhausted, 
having only strength enough to get home. 
He appeared to have been swimming a 
long way. This, then, was the object 
which had caused so much anxiety to Eu- 
gene, His father had, no doubt, been 
overtaken by the tide and was drowned, 
the horse having saved himself by swim- 
ming. 

It was useless to ask whether Mrs, 
Mauden was aware of the calamity. Loud 
screams were heard from the house, min- 
gled with voices of women endeavouring 
now to soothe, and now mixing their 
cries with those of their mistress, 

Mrs. Mauden was in violent hysterics. 
Her maid had rushed into her room with 
the intelligence of the return of the rider- 
less horse, with that love of communicating 
anything marvellous which is universal 
with the vulgar of all classes ; and her wild 
cries land shrieks were now almost irritat- 
ing to Eugene, whose idea of profound 
sorrow demanded less demonstration. 

. ^ 4 Calm, 
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Calm, reflective, and deadly pale, \it 
stood for a few moments surrounded by 
the sympathising servants, w^ho were struck 
by the energy and promptitude vsrith 
w^hich he had hastened to seek his father. 
Not less had his determined opposition to 
the overbearing insolence of the Captain 
won him the good -will of the inhabitants 
of the servants' -hall and kitchen. 

' It is possible,' he said at last, ^ that my 
father is still living. He may have saved 
himself on the rocks. The horse may 
have got loose, and, accustomed to return 
by the sands, have been himself washed by 
the waves into the sea. The tide is now 
receding, and the morning is becoming 
lighter. Two of you had better go down 
the sands and search the cliffs well. I 
will follow the road nearest to the top of 
the cliffs. I will never rest till I know 
the fate of my father.' 

Eugene would not listen to the prayers 
of the servants, that he would at least stop 
to change his wet clothes. He saw the 
groom and the coachman set out towards 

the 
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the sands, and then went himself, wet and 
weary, but full of the one idea of finding 
Mr. Mauden, or at least of ascertaining 
whether he was living, towards the still 
sleeping town. 

A dairyman going out into the country 
was the only person he saw through the 
whole extent of the fashionable and thriv-^ 
ing little place. He replied to Eugene's 
questions by saying that there was a lane, 
towards which he directed him, leading 
for some distance along the north cliffs. 
He had seen Mr. Mauden ride home and 
out by that way sometimes. He knew 
him well by sight, he said, but had not 
happened to notice him riding on the pre- 
ceding day. There was no access from 
this lane to the shore for a man on horse- 
back for at least two miles, though there 
were one or two places where an active 
man could get up the cliffs from the beach. 
Eugene hastened on in a deep lane, now 
very muddy, cut in the surface-soil, from 
which he could see neither the sea nor 
the downs. The inequality of the road 

^ S ' prevented 
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prevented him from observing any object 
on it beyond a hundred yards or so. After 
a w^hile the banks grew less high, and a 
glimpse of the vexed and stormy sea was 
obtained occasionally. Finally, the lane 
was divided into several branches. This 
threw Eugene's mind into inexpressible 
doubt and perplexity. It was of course 
quite a chance as to whether he followed 
the one by which his father usually re- 
turned home, but he selected that to the 
right hand, which was the nearest to the 
sea. This, however, finally turned away 
from the sea, and, again branching, left 
Eugene as undecided and doubtful as 
before. He had not met with a single 
human being during the two hours that 
he had been wandering over the desolate 
cliffs, drenched with occasional showers, 
weary and faint with watching, excitement, 
and hunger. He now found that he was 
far away from the sea. ' The swelling forms 
of the downs looked lofty and desolate in 
their treeless nakedness, and through the 
rain that fell heavily at times. Their 

dreary 
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dreary solitude was very oppressive, and 
now and then the thought would occur 
that he might find great difficulty in get- 
ting back to The Bay. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon when the intense silence of this 
desolate region was broken by the distant 
barking of a dog. 

Uncertain whether to be glad or sorry 
to think that even a domestic animal were 
near him, seeing that a fierce guardian 
might be necessary to any homestead in 
this wild and secluded district, Eugene 
stopped for a moment to consider whether 
it would be most prudent to advance or 
to retire. His meditation was soon ended 
by the appearance of a wild-looking little 
elf, about five years old, clothed in a ragged 
suit of grey duffel, and with its hair hang- 
ing loosely about its brown plump cheeks. 
He was accompanied by a yery savage- 
looking mastiff, whose first impulse was to 
spring upon Eugene ; but he seemed to 
wait for a signal from the child before he 
ventured on so decisive a step. 

^ 6 < Call 
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^ Call off your dog/ said Eugene ; ' I will 
not hurt you/ 

Something was said by the child in a 
tongue probably supposed by him to be 
English, but which to Eugene was far 
more unintelligible than if it had been 
uttered in any European continental lan- 
guage. 

Eugene then drew out a shilling and 
pointed to the dog, whose eyes were ear-* 
nestly and savagely regarding him. 

This sign was understood better than 
words. The dog, on being spoken to, 
turned very meekly towards the elf-like 
being, and stood at his side ready to do 
battle for him, if required. 

The shilling was placed in the brown 
and dirty palm of the child. 

But the difficulty was not thereby di- 
minished ; for not all the resources of the 
eloquent and celebrated poet could succeed 
in conveying any idea to the mind of this 
sprite of the wolds. 

^ Home, then ! ' exclaimed Eugene at 
last in despair. 

^ The 
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The' eirs eyes brightened into a look of 
intelligence. 

* Whoani ! whoam ! ' repeated he, tri- 
umphantly, * Yaw, whoam ! ' 

And he immediately presented the ex-' 
traordinary cut of the back part of his grey 
duffel coat and trowsers to the wondering 
eyes of the stranger, who could certainly 
have said with truth that he had seen 
nothing resembling them either in London 
or Paris. 

The savage-looking mastiff, prudently 
keeping one eye on the intruder as he 
trotted on sideways by his little master, 
made no further demonstration of enmity 
at present, and a turn round the shoulder 
of the hill brought Eugene in sight of a 
small tenement, half cottage, half farm- 
house, situated in a small dell, with a field 
or two, divided by ruinous fences of stone, 
behind it, creeping up the side of the hill. 
The grey rolling downs were all around 
it, without a tree and scarcely a bush to 
deepen or to change their colour, only here 
and there the scanty herbage entirely failed, 

and 
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and the bare rock protruded froin the thin 
covering of soil. A more desolate spot 
could scarcely be found in the circuit of the 
British Isles, or one more entirely secluded 
from the world. 

As Eugene advanced towards the house, 
under the guidance of the little boy and 
the dog, a second and older child, clad 
likewise in grey duffel, advanced to meet 
them. He testified much surprise on be- 
holding a stranger with his brother, and 
spoke to the latter in the same provincial 
dialect that had baffled Eugene's linguistic 
capacities. He could only understand 
the word * Feyther ! ' uttered in an en- 
quiring tone. The little elf shook his 
head, and, applying his coat-sleeve to his 
eyes, wiped away a tear or two that 
gathered in them. 

* Did you see a gentleman on horse- 
back riding this way yesterday afternoon ?* 
said Eugene. ^A stout gentleman on a 
bay horse.' 

The elder boy looked at him with great 

wide 
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wide open eyes. Then, after much con- 
sideration, he said to his brother — 

* Beant he ?' 

^ Loike it bie,* was the equally intelligible 
reply. But Eugene thought that the 
children understood him; and the elder 
one said to him, ^ Coom whoam till 
mother.' 

So they led the way into the house, 
where they found a rather pretty young 
woman seated by a comfortable fire, engaged 
in nursing a child of three or four months' 
old. 

She looked worn and anxious, and traces 
of tears were on her cheeks. She seemed 
much frightened when a stranger entered 
with her two boys, but Eugene's kind and 
gentle manner soon reassured her. 

^ I am sorry to disturb you,' said he ; ' I 
am in search of my father, Mr. Mauden, 
an elderly gentleman, rather stout, who 
rode a bay horse. He went out yesterday 
morning on horseback and has not been 
seen since. His horse returned home this 
morning about daybreak, having evidently 

been 
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been swimming in the sea for a long' 
time.' 

*Oh, Lord!* said the woman; 'poor 
dear old gentleman ! No, sir ; he has not 
been here since yesterday. And my own 
husband, sir, he's not come back, neither ; 
and I don't know what's gone of him !' 
She began to cry bitterly. The little boys 
clung around her. 

' Has this gentleman, then, been in the 
habit of •— ' 

Eugene had proceeded thus far in his 
enquiry when a light knocking on the 
floor or against the wall of an inner room 
attracted his attention, as well as that of 
the mistress of the house. 

' Gang in till him, Jock,' said she, 
sobbing, to her eldest boy. 

A few words spoken on the other side 
of the wall attracted Eugene's attention, as 
he waited for the subsidence of the poor 
wife's paroxysm of grief before he renewed 
his questions. These words were replied 
to at length by the childish voice of little 
Jock. 

A 
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A cry, a shriek, a moving of some article 
of furniture, was heard through the thin 
wooden partition, and then another sound, 
apparently that of some heavy and lifeless 
body'On the floor, sounded awfully signifi- 
cative of some fearful disaster. The little 
boy opened the door, and with a pale and 
frightened countenance rushed up to his 
mother, who had already risen with her 
baby in her arms. 

* Oh, mother! mother!* 

^ What ails him ? ' said the woman, 
hastening into the inner room, followed by 
Eugene ; the two children, too frightened 
to enter, cowered down in a corner. 

In a comfortable little room, with a 
bright fire burning in the grate, a vacant 
arm-chair stood beside the hearth. Before 
this chair lay a man stretched out on the 
floor. A violent seizure of some kind 
must have supervened, and he lay before 
the fire motionless and apparently quite 
dead. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* What ! am I a Jew 
To put my moneys out to usury? 

Here is my purse ! * — Spanish Student. 

N the morning of the day which 
brought to Seaton Bay his eldest 
son, so long estranged from him, 
yet lately recalled to his affec- 
tions by the kind and sympathising letters 
written fromMauden, the Squire had set off 
on his usual long ride on the sands. It was 
a clear, bright, golden spring morning, and 
everything looked cheerful and animating; 
but no external circumstance of weather 
or of scenery could lift the heavy weight 
from the heart of Mr. Mauden, or clear 
the gloom from his worn and sad counte- 
nance. He rode slowly towards the sands, 
till he saw two or three men, inhabitants 
of the town, standing in a little group to- 
gether 
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gether on a small green on which some 
.broken railings marked their usual meeting- 
place for a morning gossip. 

They all touched their hats to Mr. 
Mauden. He stopped his horse for a 
moment. 

* A fine morning/ said he. 

^Very, sir/ said the most talkative of 
these men. * That large yacht has a good 
breeze to fill her mainsail. I '11 be bound 
she was built by the best hands at Ports- 
-mouth. She's a noble craft of that 
tonnage.' 

' A very fine boat indeed/ said Mr. 
Mauden. ^ Do you know who she belongs 
to ? ' 

^ No, * sir. She comes up from the 
southward.' 

* But, although the day looks so bright, I 
should say it might be as well to take in a 
few reefs towards the afternoon. It always 
comes on foul weather when we see St. 
Ann's Nuns so clear,' said another. 

St. Ann's Nuns were some remarkable 
rocks that ran out far to seaward from the 

extreme 
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extreme end of the bay to the north-east. 
They rose from the sea like a long proces- 
sion of dark forms. The navigation round 
that point was excessively dangerous. 

' 1 think that clumsy-looking craft yon- 
der, with her dark-patched sails, had bet- 
ter give those rocks a wide berth,' said Mr. 
Mauden, ' especially if this fine weather is 
not to be depended on.' 

' I wonder at her hugging the land so 
close,' said a third. 

* She 'd need to have somebody at her 
helm that knows the coast well,' said the 
first, * if she 's so fond of it.' 

^ I '11 be bound she has,' said the other. 
* She 's some coal-sloop for the Tyne or 
North Shields. She 's made the passage 
many a time and oft.' 

' And,' said Mr. Mauden, ' I should 
think it would have been as well if the 
Revenue cutter had been within hail. 
That's a suspicious-looking craft out 
yonder in the offing ; that lugger, I mean.' 

' Ah, sir, the Queen's men knows what 
they 're about. They always takes good 

ca^re 
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care to be out of the way at the right 
moment. The smuggUng skippers makes 
it worth their while to shut their eyes 
betimes/ 

' Good morning, gentlemen/ said Mr. 
Mauden, touching his hat as he rode on. 

These people were mostly retired smug- 
glers, who bore no good will to the Revenue 
service from old associations. They now 
formed part of the ' respectable inhabi- 
tants ' of Seaton Bay — a term used by 
themselves to indicate a class quite below 
the gentry, but independent in pecuniary 
matters. A group of these people gene- 
rally stood nearly in the same spot every 
day gossiping together, and Mr. Mauden, 
fonder of popularity now than in his days 
of pride and hospitality at Mauden Hall, 
always stopped to speak to them of the 
weather, or the public news, as he took 
his morning ride. 

He proceeded along the sands, and 
looked with a vacant and careless eye at 
the grand scene that lay before him. 
The water was of the deepest blue — that 

blue 
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blue which in our seas is only visible when 
a slight breeze throws myriads of tiny 
wave-shadows over them, and when the 
sky is very clear. The bright sun lighted 
up the grey cliffs into variety and beauty, 
touching every salient angle with golden 
light, and making the recesses look the 
darker by contrast. The extraordinary 
successive points of rock called the Nuns 
of St. Ann rose like shapeless pillars of 
gold from the sea, stretching far out from 
the shore at the termination of one ' of 
those long dangerous reefs known pro- 
vincially as ^ bridges.' 

Very few vessels were visible on this 
especial morning. A collier or two far in 
the distance, the suspicious-looking lugger 
before alluded to keeping off and on in a 
manner that seemed to confirm the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Mauden as to her character, 
the beautiful, smart, well-built yacht, with 
her firm graceful lines and scientifically- 
cut sails, were all that dotted the sea for 
some hours, with the exception of the 
clumsy sloop with the patched dirty sails 

and 
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and untidy rig, which looked as if she were 
heavily insured, and wished to run herself 
aground at the first convenient spot for 
saving her crew. 

Mr. Mauden cared little for the splen- 
dour of the scene or the manoeuvres of the 
vessels ; his head drooped on his breast, he 
seemed absorbed in thought. The rubi- 
cund, joyous, but rather positive and dog- 
matic-looking countenance that had been 
wont to appear, always joyfully welcomed, 
at public dinners, agricultural and justice 
meetings, at elections, and, above all, at 
his own hospitable table, looked now pale, 
sad, doubtful, and quite indifferent about 
everything except the subjects of his own 
thoughts, whatever these were. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon he 
turned away from the sands, and entered 
upon the labyrinth of lanes, in some of 
the ramifications of which Eugene sought 
him many hours afterwards. After re- 
maining for a considerable time at the 
farm-house lately described, he returned 
towards the sands, having taken care to 

ascertain 
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ascertain the state of the tide, and feeling 
quite secure of being able to reach Seaton 
Bay by that way. 

As he was just fairly within the deep 
sandy lane that led directly to the beach, 
he saw two men in round jackets, red caps, 
arid wide blue trowsers, and armed with 
pistols and cutlasses, standing so as to 
intercept his further progress. 

^ Dismount,' said the foremost of these 
men ; 'you are our prisoner for the present.* 

' How so ? ' said Mr. Mauden ; ' what 
right have you to stop me ? ' 

' Might makes right,' said the man. 
' We don't want you to go back to The 
Bay and tell tales, that's all. Come, sir, 
dismount, and we'll do you no harm. 
But, if you resist, we shall show you that 
we will have our own way.' 

Mr. Mauden saw at once that his con- 
jectures as to the character of the lugger 
had been correct, and that he was in the 
hands of smugglers. He supposed, too, 
that the vessel had tacked again after 
rounding the point terminated by St. 

Ann's 
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Ann's Nuns by way of feint, and that 
probably she was at no great distance 
from that point, but at its southern side, 
or that nearest to Seaton Bay, at this very 
moment. As resistance under the cir- 
cumstances was impossible, Mr. Mauden 
dismounted. He was much annoyed, 
however, to see that one of the men 
immediately led his horse away, while the 
other desired him to follow him in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

^ Oh, you shall have your horse again ; 
don't be afraid about that,' said his captor. 

So Mr. Mauden followed him over some 
very rough ground between two hills for a 
considerable distance, perhaps, he thought, 
three quarters of a mile, when just as it 
became dusk the man said he must put a 
handkerchief over his eyes. 

^ But you will not detain me long ? ' said 
Mr. Mauden, resisting this proposal. * I 
have already said that I will keep your 
secret, if you have any ; but my absence 
will cause great uneasiness, and possibly a 
search.' 

VOL. III. . G ^ Oh, 
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^ Oh, what ! you, a justice of the peace, 
and connive at the breaking of the law!' 
said the man, half smiling. ^ No, no ; we 
would rather hold you fast till all is over. 
And as to the great anxiety and uneasiness, 
perhaps Madame may have found some 
charitable individual who will help to be- 
guile the tedious hours of your absence.' 

Mr. Mauden, astonished and disgusted, 
was silenced at once by this speech. He 
suffered his eyes to be bandaged, and per- 
mitted himself to be led by this man over a 
rough and rocky path, till he felt sure that 
he had entered some cavern at no very 
great distance from the sea. The close-f 
ness of the air, and the reverberation of 
the footsteps of himself and his companion, 
convinced him of the first ; the sound of 
the waves breaking over the rocks of the 
* Bridge ' made the second evident. His 
conductor told him, at last, that he could 
sit down, if he chose it, and pushed him, 
without rudeness, however, on to a rock, 
which made a sufficiently convenient rest- 
ing-place. He then presented him with a 

particularly 
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particularly excellent cigar, already lighted, 
and told him to make himself comfortable 
if he could, for he would have to wait 
there some hours before it would be safe 
to release him. Mr. Mauden, too broken- 
spirited to offer any strong arguments 
against this forcible detention, sat patiently 
smoking his cigar. Although he was blind- 
folded, he was aware that a guard was set 
over him, who was, however, quite silent, 
and probably absorbed in the enjoyment 
of an equally choice cigar to that in Mr. 
Mauden's hand. 

He must have sat thus — sometimes 
smoking, sometimes dozing — nearly two 
hours, when he heard a kind of rumbling 
noise, as of some wheeled vehicle, at no 
great distance. Then other sounds, more 
strange and unaccountable, met his ear, 
mixed with decided and abrupt commands 
given in the French language — one which 
was but imperfectly understood by him. 
After a time, the noise of the waves grew 
louder ; he knew the tide must be rising ; 

but it would seem that, within the shelter 

G2 of 
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of the * Bridge/ there was smooth water, 
for when that noise grew fainter he thought 
he could hear the regular sound of oars in 
the rowlocks. Then that other singular 
sound recommenced with vigour, together 
with the orders and the replies given to 
them ; and Mr. Mauden thought that the 
smugglers were landing their cargo in a 
cavern called St. Ann's Cave, which was 
situated at the landward termination of 
the ^ Bridge.' This cave was little known 
at the Bay, and rarely visited by anyone. 
The boatmen, who took pleasure-parties 
out in their cobles, were very eloquent in 
their description of the perils to be encoun- 
tered in reaching its entrance, ,and of the 
strong currents which made it often very 
difficult to return to the Bay after visiting 
it. Perhaps they had no very great objec- 
tion to the use which was occasionally 
mnde of it, as in this present instance, and 
would gladly turn the public attention in 
some other direction. 

After these significant sounds had con- 
tinued for some time, others varying from 

them 
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them seemed to change the invisible picture 
which Mr. Mauden's ear had painted on 
his mind. A shout, loud and sudden, 
woke innumerable echoes in the cavern : 
and now other cries were heard ; calls for 
surrender, threats and imprecations, were 
interrupted by pistol-shots, followed in their 
turn by groans and shrieks of pain. 

The guard who had been watching over 
Mr. Mauden now left him with hurried 
steps, and the captive took the bandage 
from his eyes. A red light, flickering and 
dusky, showed him that he was in a small 
side cavern, opening into one which he 
saw, on looking over the natural balustrade, 
to be large, lofty, and covered with innumer- 
able stalactitic deposits. These assumed 
the wildest and most fantastic shapes. 
Sometimes they hung like broad white 
draperies over the high wall ; sometimes 
they depended from the roof in rich 
incrustations, or formed a little gallery or 
clerestory- like projection, such as that over 
which Mr. Mauden now gazed on the 
strange scene, or rose in growing pillars 

• ^ 3 from 
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from the nigged and uneven floor. To 
many of the pillars and projecting points 

torches were attached, the red rays of which 
striking everywhere on the white deposit 
seemed to scatter over it innumerable rubies. 
The fresh sea wind, now risen to a strong 
gale, rushed up the cavern, making the 
flames of the torches wave and flicker, 
varying the lights in a manner indescribably 
beautiful, and blowing the smoke out by 
an opening at the farther end, which kept 
the atmosphere clear, and enabled the pri- 
soner to observe all that was passing below 
his hiding-place. 

A multitude of tubs were being rolled up 
the centre of the hard flooring, which was 
worn smooth apparently by a repetition of 
this process, the sides of this path being 
covered by rocks of various forms, enveloped 
for the most part with stalagmitic incrus- 
tations. A number of men were thu^ 
hurriedly occupied, while a strong party of 
their companions were resisting, with the 
most desperate valour, a body of preventive 
men who had just landed, apparently at 
the mouth of the cave. They were easily 

recognisable 
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recognisable by their dress, and were led 

by two officers, the commander and mate 
of a Revenue cutter. The men had the 
name of their vessel in gold letters on their 
hats ; but Mr. Maud en could not read it, 
nor, if he had been able to do so, would it 
have interested him much, for his attention 
and thoughts were gradually absorbed by 
the individual who seemed to be the leader 
of the smugglers. 

He was a tall, handsome young man, 
with light hair curling down from under 
a smart gold-laced cap. He wore thick 
moustaches and a curling beard. His ears 
were pierced, and he had on a pair of very 
heavy rich gold earrings. As he held the 
handle of his cutlass, a glittering ring was 
visible on each finger. His jacket was 
blue, and round his waist was a thick sash 
of very rich colour and material. He was 
a most remarkable and singular-looking 
person ; and, if anyone had asked Mr. 
Mauden whether he had ever seen him 
before, he must certainly have replied in 
the negative. Yet there was that about 
the man which riveted his attention 

o 4 completely ; 
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completely ; and he felt as men do when 
. some circumstance occurs bringing to the 
mind a consciousness that the scene, the 
situation, even the persons present and the 
words they utter, have been seen and heard 
before. So Mr. Mauden seemed to know 
that this man was some one whom he 
ought to remember, though when he asked 
himself if it were this or that person whom 
he recalled to mind, he found so many 
differences and contrasts that he could not 
say positively that he resembled any one 
of his acquaintances. 

The scene would have been very exciting 
to a younger and less self-absorbed person. 
The smugglers fought boldly, almost des- 
perately, to allow time for their confederates 
at the upper entrance of the cave to load 
the carts and make off with the smuggled 
goods. Not less energetic were the crew of 
the King's cutter ; and presently it seemed 
as if they must have managed matters so 
as to conceal their arrival at the cave from 
the men left on board the lugger ; for a new 
conflict arose near the seaward opening of 

the 
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the cavern, and showed that the smugglers 
had just arrived there with another cargo 
of tubs, and -bales, probably of silk or lace. 
Thus the cutters' men were placed be- 
tween two parties of their enemies, and, not 
knowing the numbers of the new-comers, 
they were thrown into a little confusion, 
which was quickly observed by the smug- 
glers. They redoubled the vigour of their 
attack, and it was plain that the cutters' 
men were getting the worst of it, when sud- 
denly a loud shout resounded through the 
cavern, and a strong party of men from the 
yacht, well dressed and armed, made their 
way through the last party of smugglers, 
who were in reality few in number, and, 
ranging themselves beside the cutters' men, 
soon turned the tide in their favour. Many 
of the smugglers were taken prisoners. A 
few. were more or less severely wounded, 
and others contrived to escape by the 
entrance at the head of the cave, or to 
conceal themselves in its side chambers. 

Scarcely had the tumult in some 
degree ceased, w^hen the sound of the 

° 5 waves 
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waves penetrated into all these chambers 
of the main cavern, producing loud echoes, 
and showing that the tide must be coming 
in rapidly with a violent wind. It seemed 
plain that though row-boats had been able 
to land their crews within the comparatively 
smooth water formed by the shelter of the 
Bridge, yet that the vessels themselves 
must have put out to sea ; for that coast 
was, as we have already said, extremely dan- 
gerous with a north-east wind blowing. 
Thus the retreat of either party must by this 
time be cut off by sea. 

While Mr. Mauden, cheated out of his 
depression and his personal anxieties by 
the interest created by this exciting scene, 
was thus observing the termination of the 
contest in favour of the legal authorities, 
and speculating on the results, a step was 
heard in his place of concealment. 

The red smoky glare of the dying torches 
fell on the face of the leader of the smug- 
glers, and now, in spite of his long fair 
hair, light moustaches, stained complexion, 
and altogether foreign-looking attire and 

appearance, 
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appearance, Mr. Mauden knew him at 
once, 

* Good heavens ! you are Martyn Trent!' 

* Who, then, are you ? ' 

* A man on whom you imposed a cun- 
ning and well-devised tale ; who helped 
you in your pretended hour of need, and 
in whose house you committed a burglary. 
Oh, Martyn ! for you and for your father 
I have sacrificed everything, and how have 
you repaid me ! ' 

' I did not get what I wanted, though : 
those papers, I mean, about the cer- 
tificates of marriage, fetters, miniatures, 
&c., which gave you the clue to the heirs 
of Katherine Mauden. I have got your 
title-deeds, old boy ; and if I could prove 
my father's death, so that I should be the 
only claimant, and could get at those 
papers, you might whistle for the Mauden 
property. 

^ But now there is no time to lose. 
Change clothes with me at once. My 
men told me there was an elderly 

° ^ gentleman 
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gentleman trapped here, so I thought I would 
make a prudent alteration in my toilet/ 

' Impossible ! ' said Mr. Mauden. 

There was something almost ludicrous 
in the idea of his getting into the clothes 
of the tall slight-looking man who stood 
before him. Mr. Mauden was, though 
looking ill and thin, more than a little 
inclined to corpulence. 

^ And, moreover,' said Mr. Mauden, 
with a spirit and energy that he was little 
accustomed to display, ^ I will not assist in 
concealing a man who has long been, and 
by his present actions still is, amenable to 
the laws of his country.' 

He boldly put his head over the mass 
of carbonate of lime that had hidden him, 
and called out loudly — 

^ Help ! help ! the captain of the smug- 
glers is here ! ' 

A pistol-shot rang sharp and clear 
through the cavern, awakening once more 
the echoes that had for a short time re- 
lapsed into silence. Mr. Mauden fell 
among the rocks and stones of his hiding- 
place. 
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place. He was not hurt, for the pistol- 
balls fired by Trent had not touched 
him ; but astonishment, the desperate 
effort to avail himself of" the opportunity 
so strangely offered, of proving by the 
capture of Trent that he was really in 
existence ; and finally, terror, so com- 
pletely overpowered him, that he had 
actually fainted away. When he revived, 
and could command his thoughts, he rose 
up, and tried to look around him. It was 
nearly dark. The last remains of one or 
two of the torches flared out with a smoky 
glare on the walls of the cavern. The 
grey daylight streamed in from the sea- 
ward entrance of the cave ; the fainter 
sound of the breaking waves showed that 
the tide was now retreating ; but the 
wind was howling fiercely, and it was 
evident that the storm of the night had 
not ceased. The cavern was empty. The 
wounded had been taken away, and all 
the tubs and bales, together with such of 
the smugglers as had been made prisoners, 
were now on their way to the county 

town. 
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town. Mr. Mauden was quite alone. 
It was now many hours since he had 
touched a morsel of food. A sandwich 
or two, which the care of the servants 
made him take out by way of luncheon 
on these long rides, he had eaten long 
ago. He felt giddy, sick, and faint. He 
had not of course the slightest idea where 
the smuggler had bestowed his horse, and 
to think of walking back to the Bay by 
the sands in his present exhausted state 
was out of the question. As he had been 
brought into the cavern, and also a con- 
siderable distance across the country, blind- 
folded, it would be very difficult to get 
into the labyrinth of lanes which led to 
the lonely farmhouse among the hills, of 
which few besides himself knew the exist- 
ence or the situation. Trembling, shi- 
vering, with the draughts and the damp 
air of the cavern, he awaited with im- 
patience the daylight that might guide 
him into the fresh air, at least. But no 
more daylight ever penetrated his hiding- 
place, and at last he began to scramble 

among 
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among the rough stones, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in walking a few 
yards without stumbling ; but he soon 
thought that he had lost his way, for he 
remembered that in coming, a very short 
time had elapsed between his leaving the 
open air and his being told to sit down 
in the chamber of the cave. The hor- 
rible idea now pressed upon him that he 
had lost himself in its mazes, which report 
asserted to be very dangerous. He tried 
to retrace his steps ; but some wrong turn- 
ing in the darkness must have again 
deceived him, for he could by no means 
discover his hiding-place. He sat himself 
down on the cold floor, on which per- 
petual drippings from the roof fell, and 
tried to prepare himself for inevitable 
death ; but he was so weak and giddy 
that he could scarcely fix his mind on this 
awful subject ; he felt himself wandering, 
and could exercise no control over himself. 
His early home in the green woody valleys 
of Wiltonshire ; the river and the rocks 
and the deep woods and the broad domains 

of 
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of Mauden ; some scene of gaiety, or 
some merry story, so entirely inappro- 
priate to his present danger, alternately 
passed through his mind. His sons, sucR 
noble boys, never enough loved or trusted ; 
Sybilla Payne, and all her devotion ; 
and then his w^ife . . . • Mr. Mauden drew 
his hand across his eyes, and said, * I 'm 
sure I ought not to wish to live. Nobody 
cares for me, except my boys and poor 
little Sib ; but this is certainly not the 
death I thought I should die, with my 
wife to close my eyes, in our own bed-room 
at Mauden.' 

Mr. Mauden must have been very long 
in this condition. He afterwards described 
his situation as an alternation of wild and 
unconnected thoughts, with the sensation 
of recovery from a series of fainting fits. 

He was found at last lying down on 
the sharp cold rocks, perfectly insensible. 
The first sounds that met his ear were the 
crying and sobbing of children, the first 
sight that he beheld was a lantern carried 
by the elder of the two little boys whose 

acquaintance 
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Acquaintance Eugene had made that very 
morning. It was now late in the afternoon. 
The father of these two children was a 
confederate of the smugglers -; he was em- 
ployed by them to remove the goods which 
were landed in St. Ann's Cave, and under- 
neath his house were large cellars in which 
these were deposited. He had been taken 
prisoner with many other of the smugglers, 
and had been marched off with them, 
disarmed and under a strong guard, to the 
county town. This man, when they had 
gone a considerable way, met a shepherd 
who was going out to the wolds, whom he 
knew. He asked his guards if he might 
send a message to his wife to say that he 
was caught, but safe and unhurt. This 
request was readily granted. The same 
man who had been Mr. Mauden's guard 
now said, ' And tell her to let somebody 
go to the cave and look out for an old 
party as we took prisoner last evening. 
He's like to be starved to death, if he 
has n't got somebody to show him the way 
out.' 

'The 
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* The boys knows the place all over/ said 
the father, ^ 

* Move on/ said the mate in command 
of the party. 

The shepherd kept his promise; he went 
to the soi-dis'ant farmhouse, and told his ill 
news to the poor wife, whose cares were 
now doubled by the illness of her lodger. 
She sent the two boys at once, and with- 
out fear, to the cavern. They knew all its 
intricacies and windings. These, though 
puzzling and dangerous to a stranger, were 
quite familiar to these children ; and by 
the light of the lantern they at length 
discovered Mr. Mauden lying, as they 
thought, dead, on the flooring of one of 
these passages. They began to cry, partly 
from sorrow, partly from terror, when Mr. 
Mauden opened his eyes. 

'Beant dead, though!' said the eldest 
boy. 

' Mammy said give you that,' said the 
little one. It was a basket with some 
bread and cheese, and a little bottle of the 
choicest French brandy. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mauden was quite unable to rise 
to open the basket and appropriate its 
contents. He could scarcely speak. The 
poor frightened children knew not what 
to do.' They stood crying, with the 
lantern and the basket in their respective 
hands, and looking piteously at Mr. Mau- 
den — the kind old gentleman who had 
brought them toys and cakes from the 
Bay. 

' Food — brandy ! ' at last Mr. Mauden 
said. 

^ Here,' said the least of the two boys, 
stretching out his hand with the basket. 

^ Open it ; feed me.' 

Their tears stopped at once now that 
they understood him, and they stuffed his 
mouth with large lumps of bread and 
cheese, and poured the burning brandy 
into his mouth, till another kind of death 
seemed inevitable. 

But the stimulus of the spirit enabled 
Mr. Mauden to sit upright, and to take 
the feeding department into his own 
hands ; and in about half an hour he rose 

and 
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and begged his young preservers to show 
him the way to their mother's house. 

On the road, which no efforts on Mr. 
Mauden's part could possibly have enabled 
him to find out alone, they told him a 
confused story about *Feyther ben tooked, 
and a *^ young feller coom ;" and the old 
'un taking bad/ till Mr. Mauden almost 
thought he was once more in one of the 
wild dreams that had visited him in the 
cavern. 

After many pauses to rest on the soft 
wet banks, the clothes of all three com- 
pletely soaked by the heavy rain, Mr. 
Mauden and the children of the smuggler 
reached the farmhouse about nightfall. 

They found the housewife in great 
trouble and anxiety. The capture of her 
husband had overwhelmed her with grief; 
and the news of the danger attending Mr. 
Mauden had compelled her to part with 
the two boys, the elder of whom might 
have helped her. Not only had she to 
attend to her young baby, but ^ t' auld 
mon,' as she called the inmate of the inner 

room. 
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room, had had a fit, and she thought he 
would die. She told the story of the 
arrival of a young man who was his, Mr. 
Mauden's, son, of the seizure of ' t' auld 
mon,' and of the subsequent return of the 
young one to the Bay in order to bring a 
doctor, and to learn if any news had been 
heard of his father. 

Scarcely had Mr. Maudeh sat down, 
quite exhausted, by the fire, while the 
mother of the little boys made them change 
their wet clothes, when a feeble voice was 
heard in the next room. 

* It be he,' said the woman. 

She had with her one disengaged hand 
got some dry things of her husband's out 
for Mr. Mauden, holding her baby with 
the other. 

* Noo put 'em on whoiles I gae to 
t' auld 'un,' said she, as she entered the 
room so long occupied by the invalid. 

' Is he come ? ' said he, feebly but 
anxiously. 

' He is — quite safe, but very pale and 
tired,' said his hostess, whose strong north- 
eastern 
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eastern dialect we must take the liberty of 
restoring to more catholic English. 

* Thank Heaven he is alive ! ' said the 
sick man, ^ I thought I should see him 
no more ; and I am so feeble, I cannot 
last long.' 

' He vsrill come as soon as he can/ re- 
turned she, kindly. ^ I wish the young 
gentleman was come back with the 
doctor ; he may do you good.' 

^ Ah, he is a good boy, Nancy. Kind 
as his father, but sharper by far, that I can 
see. Ah ! if I could live my life over 
again ! ' 

He began to cry piteously. And Mr. 
Mauden, who could hear his weeping 
through the thin partition, hurried on the 
dry clothes, which he was obliged to eke 
out with a boatman's cloak, and hurried to 
his bedside. 

« 

While Mr. Mauden was rescued by the 
two little boys from that which appeare4 
to be inevitable death, Eugene had set out 
on the apparently very doubtful task of 

finding 
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finding his way to the Bay by the country 
lanes. The tide must, he knew, be rising 
at this time; and, though the wind had. 
changed and moderated, he thought that 
if it veered round again and increased to a 
gale he might be beset as on the preced- 
ing evening. So involved and so similar 
were these tracks, sometimes ceasing alto- 
gether, sometimes deepening into hollows 
and joining each other in the most puzzling 
•manner, that he was obliged several times 
to retrace his footsteps in order to put 
himself once more in the right road ; so 
that it was nearly midnight when he 
reached the town of Seaton Bay. It was 
like a city of the dead. Not an individual 
was to be seen in the streets ; if there were 
any policemen in the place, they were in- 
visible at the present moment. It was 
raining very heavily, and blowing a gale of 
wind, so that there was not much tempta- 
tion to anyone to be from home at that 
late hour. No lamp flared on the brass 
plate of any medical man in the principal 
street, and Eugene thought he should 

perhaps 
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perhaps save time in succouring the invalid 
by directing his steps at once to The Pines. 
Having passed thence into the country by 
the one long street of the business part of 
the town in the morning, he remem- 
bered the way to his father's^ house w^ell 
enough to find it even in the storm and 
darkness. 

Wearied and exhausted, as well as 
alarmed and grieved in the iiighest de- 
gree, he reached the gate of the carriage' 
entrance. It was, to his great surprise, 
locked. There was a bell-handle close to 
the gate, but of this he was not aware. 
He was still more astonished to see stripes 
of light lying on the turf before the draw-' 
ing-room window. 

' My father may be returned,' said he 
to himself joyfully, ' and be sitting up, 
waiting for my return. Still, I do not 
think that in that case the servants would 
have locked me out.' 

He climbed over the boundary wall, and 
crept down noiselessly among the scanty 
shrubbery of atriplex and tamarisk, and 

found 
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found himself stepping on the smooth 
turf, still in the shadow. 

It was but a feeble and dusky ray or two 
of light that striped the little lawn, and 
Eugene advanced to the window, placing 
himself where, hidden by the folds of the 
curtains, he could see quite well into the 
drawing-room. 

The mother 'whom he had left in wild 
hysterics, was there, standing beside a 
table. She held a pocket-book in her 
hand. She looked very pale, tearful, and 
agitated, but was carefully dressed in a 
pretty peignoir and coquettish morning- 
cap. Beside her stood Captain Clarke. 

He seemed to be winding up some ha- 
rangue of a very exciting nature, to judge 
by the redness and animation of his own 
face, and. the terrified pallor of that of his 
companion. 

Eugene could hear every word he ut- 
tered. 

* If it had not been for my high regard 
for you, I could have sold them for almost 
any sum I pleased ; therefore, having, at 

VOL. III. H your 
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your strong desire, returned them, I, of 
course, ought to be recompensed in some 
measure for the sacrifice I have made. It 
will be my highest gratification to divide 
this recompense among such necessitous 
and meritorious objects — to be, in short, 
your almoner.' 

^ I — I hope it is not much,' said Mrs. 
Mauden, holding the pocket-book tightly, 
and speaking in a nervous, timid manner, 
' I have but very little left, and ' 

* By Jove ! Mrs. Mauden, I tell you this 
won't do ! I cannot have my charities 
and acts of kindness to old brother officers, 
respectable veterans with large families, 
balked in this manner ! I consider that my 
protection and support of yourself and your 
family do not nnerit such conduct. Now 
you will be a widow with a large jointure 
— nobody to control you, or interfere with 
your expenditure. You will establish your- 
self here ; you will be the personage of 
this fashionable and rising place. But, 
mark me ! all this depends on me. If I 
speak the word, the Mauden estate is no 

longer 
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longer your son's. Of course, the old 
Squire is out of the question now/ 

Mrs. Mauden wrung her hands and wept 
bitterly. 

' I know/ continued the pitiless Captain, 
' I know that the title-deeds are not forth- 
coming. I know that your jointure was 
altered by consent of the trustees, from 
being charged on the Wiltonshire property, 
and will be charged on that of Mauden. 
And not only do I know where both the 
elder and the younger Trent are at the 
present moment ' 

' They cannot inherit Mauden ! ' 

' True,' said the Captain, in a stern 
and emphatic voice. ' But I know where 
the actual heir is to be found ; and if you 
do not help my poor friends, by Jupiter ! 
Madam, I will set off to Paris to-morrow 
morning, and he shall know all ! ' 

Mrs. Mauden's hands nervously clasped 
the pocket-book. 'Who do you believe 
to be the heir ? ' said she. 

The Captain bent his head towards hers 

H 2 till 
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till his grizzled mustache nearly touched 
her cheek, and whispered something. 

She started and exclaimed, ^ Good hea- 
vens ! ' She unclasped the pocket-book. 
* How much do you — do your friends 
want ? ' said she, tremulously. 

^ How much have you there ? ' 

^ Two ten pound notes and a few sover- 
eigns. The notes have my poor husband's 
name written on them. Oh, if he should 
come back, he will be so angry if I can- 
not account for them ! ' 

' He will not come back.' 

The weak victim, sobbing bitterly, 
placed the two notes in the Captain's 
hands. He folded them neatly and put 
them in his waistcoat pocket. 

' ^ The sovereigns — a few of them would 
provide that poor widow, whose history 
touched you so much, with warm clothing 
for her seven children during the ensuing 
cold winter with which we are threatened 
by the meteorologists,' said the immiti- 
gable Captain. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mauden turned doubtfully to the 
pocket-book once more. 

Eugene thought that probably the Cap- 
tain had entered the house by the window, 
and that he had possibly neglected to bolt 
it inside, so he placed his hands on the 
frame of the lower sash, threw it up, and 
stood at once before the astonished pair. 

Mrs. Mauden shrieked and fell back on 
the sofa. The Captain, though, like Lord 
Cranstoun, he ^ was some whit dismayed,* 
recovered his presence of mind with 
astonishing quickness. 

^ Well, young gentleman,' said he, pa- 
tronizingly, 'what news of the governor ? ' 

' Replace my father's property instantly. 
Sir, if you do not wish me to lock the 
door on you and send for the police.' 

' Your father's property ! A deuced 
good joke ! Pray how do you know that 
I have any property on me, except a watch 
and a ring or two ? ' 

' Replace two ten pound notes with my 
father's name endorsed on them,' repeated 
Eugene, with his hand on the bell, deter- 

" 3 mined. 
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mined, however, for his mother's sake, hot 
to ring it except at the last extremity. 

^ Oh ! a listener ! Well ! I am con- 
tented to abide the issue of a legal inquiry 
into this matter,' said the imperturbable 
Captain. ^ If the police search my person, 
they may find, possibly, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I say they may find, two notes with 
JVIr. Mauden's name on the back, received 
for a bet at whist ^ — at billiards, or what- 
hot; and with them — yes ! in the identical 
waistcoat pocket in which they may find 
these notes, they may also discover a billet 
from this lady — this charming, too 
charming, too condescending lady, inviting 
Captain Clarke to visit her secretly at this 
very witching hour of midnight, and 
containing the latch key of the garden 
gate. ' 

' Oh mother ! mother ! ' said Eugene. 

^ Oh Eugene ! let him keep the notes ; 
pray, pray let him keep the notes. Oh, 
you do not know that he may ruin us.' 

^ I defy him ! ' said Eugene. ^ I know 
all and far more than he does. I have 

heard 
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heard all the latter part of his speech to 
you. Now, Sir, if you return me that 
billet , of my mother's, I, as my father's 
representative, will give you those two ten 
pound notes out . of which I saw you 
swindle my mother. Otherwise, I send 
immediately for the police/ 

^ I resign,, then, the precious missive,' 
said the Captain, with a mocking bow to 
Mrs. Mauden, and with an insolent air, 
turning to Eugene, ^ on condition that you 
write a note, and place it in my hands, 
saying that you have given them to me, 
otherwise you will probably take the billet 
and give me into custody immediately 
afterwards.' 

Under this insult Eugene was calm, but 
firm. ^ I refuse to give you such a note,' 
said he, ringing the bell pretty sharply. 

' Now, Sir, here I have notes of the 
same value as those you have stolen. 
There is no name on the back — nothing 
to show where they came from. I will 
exchange them for those you have, and my 

" 4 mother's 
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mother's note. Now, quick ! the servants 
will be here in a moment ! * 

The Captain hesitated no longer. He 
placed the bank-notes and the billet di- 
rected to him in Mrs. Mauden's hand- 
writing on the table, and took up the 
money which Eugene placed there. Then 
opening the sash, which had been closed 
and bolted by Eugene, he sprung out, saying, 
^ Happily, I have other precious souvenirs 
of the same kind ; enough to damage any 
lady in the eyes of the censorious world ! 
And I have my revenge in my own 
power ! ' 

The servant, who entered just after the 
departure of the kind consoler of Mrs. 
Mauden's supposed widowhood, was not a 
little astonished to find his mistress, whom 
her maid had left in bed and asleep two hours 
before, up and dressed and in the drawing- 
room. Nor was he less surprised to see the 
young Squire returned, the front gate being 
locked, and the bell not having been rung. 

Eugene told him to send Mrs. Mauden's 
maid to her bed-room, and entreated his 

mother 
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mother to rest and compose herself, assuring 
her that everything would be done that 
seemed likely to throw any light on his 
father's fate. Having succeeded in thus 
disposing of her without exposure, he in- 
quired most anxiously whether the groom 
and coachman had heard any tidings of 
his father ; and on hearing that they had 
returned without bringing back any in- 
telligence concerning him, he asked if the 
man could show him the way to the 
house of the family surgeon. 

^ But you must rest. Sir ! You seem 
quite worn out. If you will tell us what 
to do, and only go to bed.' 

Eugene now felt indeed utterly ex- 
hausted. He had scarcely rested for more 
than four and twenty hours, and, excepting 
a morsel of food forced upon him by the 
woman at the farm-house, had tasted no- 
thing since the dinner of the previous day, 
which had been honoured by the presence 
of Captain Clarke. He therefore yielded 
to the persuasions of the servant, and wrote 
two notes. One to the medical man, 

" 5 directing 
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directing him as well as he was able to 
the Wold Farm, where his services were 
urgently required. The second was to 
order bills to be printed, offering a high 
reward to any one who should give any 
information with regard to his father. He 
sent a man to the coast-guard station, and 
authorized two of the servants to set out 
themselves on the search. Then, weary 
and exhausted, he hastily despatched his 
meal, and retired to rest. 

When he awoke about noon on the fol- 
lowing day, his first idea was one of self- 
reproach for having slept so long while his 
father's fate was still uncertain. His se- 
cond, that he was still dreaming ; for there, 
beside his bed, sat a pale, wan, ghastly- 
looking being who still preserved a cer- 
tain likeness to his recollection of his father. 

^ Eugene ! my dear boy.' 

^ Father ! ' exclaimed Eugene, starting 
up in inexpressible delight. ^ Oh ! heaven 
be praised ; oh, where have you been ? 
You must think me so unfeeling for sleep- 
ing when you were lo&t ; but I had neither 

had 
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had food nor sleep, and was quite exhausted. 
Oh father, how glad, how thankful I am 
to see you ! ' 

Mr. Mauden grasped his son's hand 
c6nvulsively, while the tears that he 
struggled to check choked the words that 
he would have spoken. Perhaps he saw 
in the simple and unfeigned delight ex- 
pressed by Eugene, the spectre of the bles- 
sing that he had thrown away in the love 
of his three sons whom he had never 
trusted, and to whom he had been a cold 
and despotic father. 

' My boy ! my boy ! ' said he, sobbing, 
' you have done all — everything ; you do 
not grudge me this accursed inheritance. 
But I want to — ^to speak — to tell you — ' 

^ Dear Sir, calm yourself. I will rise 
and dress, and join you directly in the 
breakfast-room. I too have much to say. 
But first you ought to breakfast and to 

sleep.' 

' No, my boy. I must speak. He— - 
he is dead — ^Trent, my first cousin, amen- 
able to the law as the forger of bills to a 

« 6 great 
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great amount ; he who instigated Miller 
to steal our title-deeds. I saved him when 
he was attacked and wounded ; I helped 
him and concealed him, and he was very 
penitent. Perhaps God has blessed me in 
him : blessed is he that leadeth one sinner 
to repentance.* 

* Oh, papa, if we had but known this ! 
and you suffered all that calumny and 
malice could do rather than betray this 
man! * 

' Poor fellow, he is dead. He told the 
good doctor and the clergyman who he 
was, and what I had done for him. 
Eugene, I was hard and overbearing and 
insolent to our parish priest in my days of 
pride. When we come so low as I have 
come, we know what these men really are 
— the blessing, the comfort of the wretched, 
the true ministers of Him who is our only 
trust.' 

' Thank God for this, my father,' said 
Eugene, deeply moved. ' All our griefs 
may be easily, nay, cheerfully borne, if 
they have led to such a result as this.' 

'Poor 
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^ Poor Trent/ resumed Mr. Mauden ; 
* he led a bad life for many years, and he 
had a very bad son. How could he expect 
anything else ? This Martyn Trent, 
Eugene, I saw him, the very night before 
his father's death, leading on a party of 
smugglers. I spoke to him, Eugene, my 

' Then both were living, while you 
were indirectly charged with the deaths 
of both, in the general opinion at least.* 

* Oh, my boy, I was weak, very weak ; 
I credited the tales of Martyn Trent, 
whose cunning and plausibility might in- 
deed have deceived a man of intellect. 
That I never was ; I feel and confess it ; 
and perhaps the inner consciousness of 
want of mind made me obstinate and 
despotic. I did not like to seem weak.' 

Eugene thought how curiously the 
self-examination of this man of limited 
mind had led him to the same conclu- 
sion as that reached by a clever French- 
man who said, M'obstination est la for- 
teresse de la faiblesse.' 

He 
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He only said, ^ But, dear father, how 
did he deceive you ? * 

* On that night when he and that 
foreign Count came unexpectedly to 
Mauden Hall, I saw them first in private 
in my library. Trent said that he was 
the son and representative of the deceased 
Walton Mauden Trent, and that he was, 
de jurey the owner of the property which 
I myself held. He asserted that if any 
sale of the estate had been effected by 
Mr. Kingstone Mauden, such sale was 
not legally made, and that there were no 
existing proofs . that any sale had been 
made. It was well known that Mr. 
Kingstone Mauden had left no will, and 
thus he was the direct heir of the estates, 
being the lineal descendant of his grand- 
mother, Dorothea Mauden, on whom they 
naturally devolved, provided no sale or 
will was made by Mr. Kingstone Mauden. 
He demanded an immense sum in com- 
pensation for the resignation of this claim ; 
a sum which would have rendered me and 

you 
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you embarrassed men for the term of our 
lives if I had consented to pay it/ 

* Dear father/ said Eugene, ^ you look 
so tired ; you are talking too much — do 
wait till you have rested and taken some 
food.' 

^ No, dear,' said poor subdued Mr. 
Mauden ; he who had always spoken 
harshly to his sons, and had exacted from 
them the evidences of a cold and distant 
respect. * No, dear ; rest yourself. I want 
to tell you all now. I wish I had done so 
long ago. 

* Well, I soon put a stop to these 
enormous demands. Of course I knew 
that Miller had stolen the deeds ; the elder 
Trent — ^Walton Mauden I mean — had 
told me that long ago, before I had missed 
them. It was to tell me this that he gave 
me a rendezvous in the park when he was 
attacked by some one whom he could not 
identify.' 

' It was the keeper, Forrest,' said 
Eugene. 

' Impossible ! ' said Mr. Mauden. 

'Not 
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* Not . only possible, but true/ returned 
Eugene. * But pray go on/ 

^ Well, you may be sure that I did not 
acknowledge the loss of the deeds, Trent 
said he knew that I could not produce 
them. I need not repeat our conversation, 
which became loud, and something like a 
quarrel. I stoutly refused to make any 
composition for the relinquishment of 
claims which had no foundation. And I 
said that Trent's offer to receive that com- 
position showed that he knew the utter 
futility of this attack on my rights. 

* Moreover, I asserted that I knew of 
another, and a prior claim to my property; 
this claim would be doubtless urged if any 
suit were commenced against me, and a? 
no proof whatever existed that the elder 
Trent were dead, a suit on the part of 
Martyn Trent could not legally be insti- 
tuted. 

^ ^^ There are however no legitimate heirs 
coming before the Trents," said Count 
Severski. ^^ The heirs of Katherine. Mau- 
den's daughter are not legitimate." 

'You 
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' You know, Eugene, that I had always 
a great dislike to foreigners* The calnt 
cold polish of Severski's manner, and the 
kind of sneering doubt which he seemed 
to cast on my assertions, made me very 
angry. I turned away from him, and 
addressing myself wholly to Trent, I re- 
peated that he should not see our deeds 
except in a court of justice, and that if he 
could succeed in trying such a cause, I 
should not only overwhelm him with con- 
fusion and pecuniary ruin ; but both he 
and his foreign hanger-on should see that 
I spoke the truth, 

^ Trent seemed to know that it was in 
vain to try to persuade or bully me out of 
any composition for his supposed claims. 
He became calm and civil, and said that 
though it might be his duty to try the 
thing, it was purely out of compassion to 
me and my family that he had offered to 
compound the matter. 

* There was an air of disgust and sus- 
picion on Count Severski's face that made 
me feel very angry. And yet I was 

attracted 
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attracted to that face by some strange 
fascination for which I could not account. 
I think I must have seen it before in some 
dream or vision. There was a something 
about it that I seemed to know. 

* Well, at last I said, '^Gentlemen, this 
is a very useless conversation. I am dared 
to show my title to an estate by a person 
who would not under any^ circumstances 
whatever, and if I were out of the world 
with all my family, have the slightest 
claim to it. And this person actually has 
the insolence to ask me to give him a sum 
of fabulous magnitude as a compensation 
for resigning this pretended right ! It is 
too absurd to be continued. 

' ^ *^ As you," said I, addressing Severski, 
^* announce yourself to be Chamberlain to 
his Serene Highness the Grand Duke of 

Saxe ; and as you. Sir, I have every 

reason to believe, are my cousin, Martyn 
Trent, I invite you both to join my 
guests in the drawing-room. Bed-rooms 
shall be prepared for you, and I think your 
calmer reflections, together with the state- 
ments 
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ments I have made, will induce you to 
think it wiser to give up this intended law- 
suit altogether." 

' I spoke in badinage, but I felt uneasy. 
It seemed to be known that my deeds 
were lost. That was certainly a step 
towards other evils. 

^ However, the evening passed away. 
Trent, I remember, talked to Sybilla. 
Severski seemed to make himself uni- 
versally agreeable.' 

' Ah ! ' said Eugene, ^ who can be so 
charming as himself } ' 

^ You know him, then ? ' 

^Well!' 

^ Trent was seated by Sybilla, with a 
pencil in his hand, talking about some of 
her drawings, and, as I thought, putting in a 
touch here and there, but really writing a 
line to me, asking me to let him speak to 
me privately, after all the rest of the party, 
including his friend, had retired. 

* I told him to come to my dressing- 
room. This he did, and told me a terri- 
ble story of this Count Severski ; how 

he 
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he had led him to play, won from him, 
cheated him, prevailed upon him to 
many a young person whom he had since 
found out to be far from correct in conduct, 
and a former acquaintance of Severski's; 
how he had induced him to come to mc 
on this errand, in order to be paid the 
great sums which he owed him ; how 
that he had enslaved him in the legal 
meshes of debts, till he was completely and 
irrevocably in his power^ He wept tears 
which moved my weak heart to pity as he 
implored me to aid him to escape from 
this villain to go to America — anywhere 
— so that he were free. 

^ I showed him the proofs which I pos- 
sessed that the heirs of Katherine Mauden 
were legitimate and living. 

^ I had prudence enough not to let them 
out of my own hands, but the change in 
his countenance on reading the names, and 
the dates, and other parts of the letters, 
and on examining the miniatures, showed 
me, that without these proofs of other 
heirship, he might still have believed him- 
self. 
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self, if he were convinced of his father's 
death, to be in a position to contest the 
property. 

^ He counselled -me to destroy these 
dangerouswitnesses, I took them hurriedly 
back to my chest, made expressly for the 
preservation of important papers, after the 
loss of the deeds. And from that time 
till they were found by your brother Frank 
in the flooring behind the chest, I never 
saw them again. I believed them to be 
irrevocably and mysteriously lost, for in 
my haste to return to Trent, I flung these 
precious papers into the room, and locked 
it. When I afterwards entered it, not 
seeing them on the floor, and the box lid 
being open, I naturally concluded that 
they had fallen into the box. So I closed 
and locked it, with the fixed idea in my 
mind that they were there, ready to be 
brought forth when wanted. But when I 
wished to examine them again, and to 
take them with me to Seaton Bay, they 
were nowhere to be found. This was a 
terrible blow to me ; for I always felt that 

if 
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if the worst happened, I possessed a clue 
to heirs coming before the Trents, both of 
whom I knew to be utterly unfit to ad- 
minister so great a charge as the Mauden 
property. 

* Well ! this young villain so wrought 
upon me with his tales and his tears, that 
I helped him to escape ; your mother knew 
of it. She was with me in the dressing- 
room all the time we talked together. 
Then we had but one heart, one soul ! ' 

^ Dear father ! I understand all now — 
do not weary yourself by telling me more.' 

^ Eugene ! let me finish my story. I 
feel as if I could not be sure of doing so, 
if not now ! I tell you I let him out — ' 

' Yes, papa ! through the ceiling of his 
bed-room. Through the trap door into 
the lumber-room.' 

* How did you discover this ?' said Mr. 
Mauden, in great surprise. 

* That will be my story by-and-by. 
Let me ask you one question. You 
doubtless helped Trent with money — 

how 
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how did you find out that he had so 
grossly deceived you ? ' 

* It was long before I found it out, or 
rather before I could place the least reliance 
on the source from whence I had my infor- 
mation. When I secretly got the elder 
Trent out of the way, after the murderous 
attack upon him, he was very ill from the in- 
juries then received. I saw him occasion- 
ally, but I entirely disbelieved all that he 
said of his son, knowing himself to be so 
great a villain. No one but your mother 
knew where he was concealed ; when we 
went to Seaton Bay, I got him removed, 
after a little time, to the Wold Farm, 
which I had found out in the course of 
my rides. I did not tell your mother of 
this. I soon saw how very anxious she 
was to form acquaintances, and to indulge 
in a little gossip with strangers — ^naturally 
enough, after all her trials and mortifica- 
tions. Still this made me think it impru- 
dent and unsafe to confide Trent's present 
placeof concealmenttoher. But poor Trent 
soon grew worse ; he had never recovered 

the 
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the injuries received on that terrible 
night. He had dangerous fits at times. 
But if his body grew weaker, a healthy 
change came over his mind ; and at last 
I could not help believing that he spoke 
the truth now at least. Not that he at 
this time blamed his son, I believe that 
he was a true penitent ; and he ow^ned 
that he himself had led him wrong from 
the first. I cannot tell you all his vil- 
lanies, his swindling, his mad love of play, 
his universally vile character* Yet, he said 
that he was so specious, that he deceived 
even the most keen and prudent. He 
assured me that Count Severski himself, 
a man universally acknowledged to possess 
so clear and penetrating an insight into 
character, was taken in by him ; had lent 
him great sums at different times when he 
was in distress, and had endeavoured to 
wean him from the gaming-table. He had 
even in his presence offered to give him up 
all his notes of hand if he would apply him- 
self to the business of some easy office or 
situation which Severski pron^ised to pro- 
cure 
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cure for him. This was, of course, when 
he was a very young man, for my cousin 
had not seen him since they parted on a 
violent quarrel, but Walton Trent had 
letters sent to him from Germany telling 
him news of his son. Alas, Eugene! that 
poor girl whom he told me Severski had 
induced him to marry, he never really 
married, for he had before contracted a 
marriage in England. His deserted wife 
is now living. 

' But, Eugene, what is the matter ? my 
eyesight is weak now ; but you look pale 
— red — very strange.* 

Eugene controlled himself; he felt that 
his duty to his father — ^his excellent in- 
jured father, demanded all his thoughts at 
the present moment. 

* Have you more to say ? ' said he. ^ I 
know that you must tell me all now; 
but I wish it were over, for / have also 
something important to say.' 

^ Only, my dear boy, that when my 
cousin Walton Mauden Trent, whom I 
have supported and concealed for so long, 

VOL. III. I was 
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was on his deathbed, this very last night, 
when he was pouring forth his penitence, 
and taking both the clergyman and the 
doctor to witness that he was really the man 
who had disappeared so mysteriously, and 
about whom I had been so foully slan- 
dered, I saw a face looking in at the 
window. I shuddered, for it was that of 
Martyn Trent ! I shuddered more when 
I saw the expression of his face ; he knew 
that I recognised him, and, with a dia- 
bolical smile, he pointed to his dying 
father. If he had said, ^ Now he is dying, 
I shall obtain your riches,' the meaning 
of the look and gesture could not have 
been more plain. I could not disturb the 
dying man at so solemn and awfiil a 
moment. Martyn disappeared from the 
window ; and half an hour afterwards my 
poor cousin had breathed his last.' 

The tears streamed down Mr. Mauden's 
cheeks. As bad men generally hate those 
whom they injure, so do the good love 
those whom they assist and benefit. And 
he grieved deeply for this man whom he had 

shielded. 
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shielded, maintained, and pardoned — ^for 
h^ knew long since that it was he w^ho 
had incited Miikr to steal the deeds — but 
who was truly grateful and penitent. 

Now Eugene took the law into his own 
hands ; he obliged Mr. Mauden to take a 
warm bath and go to bed, where he him- 
self administered a comfortable br-eakfast, 
during which he and his father came to a 
mutual understanding, with respect to the 
best course to be pursued in order to keep 
the property in their own hands, or if not, 
to save it from the guilty ones of Martyn 
Trent. Mr. Mauden submitted to be 
placed under medical care ; for fatigue, 
excitement, and exhaustion had already 
threatened to produce serious illness. And 
Eugene Mauden, on the afternoon of that 
eventful day, set out for Paris. 

The journey passed as journeys do in 
these days, without anything remarkable 
occurring — railway accidents not being 
included in the category of remarkable 
events ; however, not even one of these 
interrupted the even tenor of Eugene 

' 2 Mauden's 
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Mauden's way; and in due time he reached 
the French capital, and drove up to the 
hotel of S, A. S. the Grand Duke of 



axe 



As the carriage stopped, an individual 
descended the broad steps. Eugene re- 
cognised him immediately. It was the 
indispensable guest at all the parties of 
Seaton Bay, Captain Clarke. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

' And she will say, he was indeed my friend,* 

Longfellow. 

OUNT Severski stood thought- 
fully beside a table, on which 
his hand rested. Several papers 
were lying open upon it, and 
also two miniatures in very costly settings, 
one of them being adorned with diamonds 
of great value. 

He started in great surprise when he 
beheld Eugene. * What an extraordinary 
coincidence,' said he, * that you, my dear 
friend, should arrive here so unexpectedly 
at the most interesting, and perhaps the 
happiest moment of my life ! ' 

^ My dear Count,' replied Eugene, 
warmly pressing the hand which was 
offered in so frank and earnest a manner, 
* I came to bring you extraordinary tidings, 

' 3 which 
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which I knew would give you pleasure ; 
but I do not doubt, judging from the pre- 
sence of the individual whom I meet at 
your door, that other and baser motives 
than mine have already made you ac- 
quainted with all I have to tell/ 

^ Sec what that man brought to me !' 
^ Good heavens. Count ! Do my eyes 
quite deceive me ? * 

Eugene drew from his pocket a sealed 
parcel, folded in a particular manner, in 
paper of a deep blue colour, and tied with 
red tape. Altogether a remarkable look- 
ing packet, and different from all that are 
generally sent from any house of business 
of any kind. A similar envelope, which had 
been sealed in the same way, folded in the 
same way, and which had also been tied with 
red tape, lay on the same table with the 
papers and miniatures. Eugene told the 
Count that to bring him that packet was 
one of the motives that had caused his 
present journey to Paris; that he was 
astonished to see a covering so exactly like 
that of his packet already in the Count's 

possession. 
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possession, and the table covered with 
articles which corresponded in appearance 
with those which he believed the packet 
to contain. 

^ Pray open mine, dear Count ! ' said he. 
The Count, as much surprised as him- 
self, unfastened the packet. A number 
of blank papers, and two old jewel-cases, 
which gave to the parcel the same form 
and substance as the miniatures and letters 
would have done, were its only contents. 

^ Captain Clarke has stolen these letters 
and miniatures from my father's house at 
Seaton Bay, and substituted this in its 
place,' said he. ^ I hope you have given 
him no reward for them, for they were in 
our possession, and it is only during one 
little week that we have known they 
belonged to you.' 

* Indeed, I gave him a bill of con- 
siderable amount on Lafitte,' said the 
Count. 

^ Stop the payment instantly,' said 
Eugene ; ^ for the man is a villain.' 

The Count was as energetic and prompt 

'4 in 
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in action, as prudent and cautious when 
deliberation was necessary. He locked his 
room, after placing the papers and minia- 
tures in a cabinet; and, accompanied by 
Eugene, hastened to the banker's. 

The bill had not been presented ; and 
the friends, after leaving directions to stop 
the person who should present it, so that 
the police might have a clue to the abode 
of the Captain, even if he had got it 
discounted elsewhere, returned to the 
apartments of the Count at the Hotel 
Saxe . 

When they were seated, the Count 
said, ^ Those letters and miniatures prove 
that Eugenie, the daughter of Baron and 
Baroness Arnheim nee Katherine Mauden, 
was actually and legally, according to the 
English law, united in marriage to a 
certain very great personage, and that of 
this marriage two children were the issue, 
a son and a daughter. Such a marriage 
confers of course on the children every 
legal right in England and on English 
property. This man, this Captain Clarke, 

who 
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who brought me these papers, asserts that 
I am the son of this marriage, and that 
the daughter was consigned to the mother, 
who had her brought up at Mauden by a 
lady who was wife to the brother of the 
Baroness Eugenia's solicitor. Her true 
origin was to be kept secret.' 

* My dear Count,' said Eugene, ^ I can 
really congratulate you on the possession 
of a beautiful and gifted sister.' 

^ Scarcely the one I should have chosen. 
It is Nina Glynne whom I am assured, 
but only on this man's authority, is my 
sister.' 

^ It is true I had long thought she was 
not really in the pretended relationship 
she assumed to be with the Wilbrahams,' 
said Eugene. ^ But I did not dream that 
she was your sister. It is the most bitter 
drop in the cup that should have cele- 
brated our relationship.' 

* Then is it really true — this news, I 
mean, that I am not an illegitimate son —»- 
that I am really the legal, as well as the 

' 5 relative 
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relative by blood, of a family I have been 
interested in so long ? ' 

Many things now flashed on Eugene's 
mind, clearing up mysteries, and account- 
ing for circumstances in Severski's conduct 
which had hitherto seemed not only mys- 
terious, but very questionable. 

' You knew, then, all along, that you 
Were the son of the daughter of Katherine 
Mauden, only believing that you were 
illegitimate ?* 

^ I did. And from the time that I 
knew this, I felt an extraordinary at- 
traction to the old home of my mother's 
race. I visited the place secretly when I 
was very young ; I saw the tombs of my 
ancestors in the old church ; I traced their 
descent, and divined their histories. Never 
shall I forget the effect of my visit to 
that building. A solemn and sacred awe 
seemed to reside among the tombs of 
so many believers in the Reformed Ca- 
tholic Christianity of your happy country, 
amongst the evidences and appliances of 
a worship at once simple, spiritual, and 

reverential. 
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reverential. Never did I feel the vanity 
and insubstantiality of the thousand sys- 
tems that our intellectual self-esteem has 
invented, so completely; never did I seem 
to feel how entirely Christianity is capable 
of supplying all the spiritual wants of our 
nature. As if Christianity alone was 
made for man, and man for Christianity ! ' 

Eugene listened eagerly to the Count^s 
words, hoping and almost believing that 
in such a mind and heart these impres- 
sions must ripen into fruition. 

Thus, then, were the story of the clergy- 
man and the supposed vision of Miller ac- 
counted for. And this was the explanation 
of some secret visit of the Count to the 
Hall at Mauden. 

*Also, I was guilty, dear cousin,' said 
the Count, ^ of obtaining leave from your 
good housekeeper to visit the pictures in 
your house. I went to see the portrait of 
my grandmother, which was stored away 
in a lumber room.* 

* In which you dropped this note-case,' 
said Eugene, taking out the little pocket- 

I 6 book 
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book which he had found at the moment 
in which he and Mr. Grey had discovered 
the mode of Trent's escape. 

^ But as to our old home, and our noble 
property/ continued he, after a pause, ^ * I 
bring you proofs of that which your late 
visitor only asserted, that you are truly 
the heir of all, if my father cannot prove 
that Mr. Kingstone Mauden had a right 
to sell the estates, and that he himself 
purchased them, in legal form, from Mr. 
Kingstone Mauden. The title-deeds are 
not in our possession. The elder Trent 
is dead. He died but a few days since. 
These deeds, according to the assurance 
of Miller, whom you know under the 
name of Conway, are in the possession of 
Martyn Trent, if he has not destroyed 
them. Martyn T-rent was seen, a very 
short time since, in command of the crew 
of- a smuggling lugger, and afterwards, 
nearly at the moment of his father's death. 
The smugglers were dispersed or taken 
prisoners by the revenue cutter's men. 
She had been disguised as a coal sloop 

from 
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from the Tyne, and her crew fell unex- 
pectedly on the smugglers ; and being 
assisted by the crew of a large yacht, 
overcame them after a desperate struggle. 
Trent has since been taken prisoner. 
And now listen, dear Count. Clarke has 
brought you proofs, stolen from us, that 
Eugenia, daughter of the Baroness Arn- 
heim, had a son and daughter, born in wed- 
lock perfectly legal according to the English 
law. I had believed that I had been the 
bearer of these. Now I bring you proofs 
obtained from Miller, that you are that son. 
You must institute a suit against us for the 
property, and try your claim. We shall 
endeavour to prove the justice of our own. 
If we succeed, we engage to pay all the 
expenses incurred by you in the affair. 
If you succeed, we shall return in peace 
and honour to my father* s paternal estate 
in Wiltonshire. His character will be 
clear. It will be proved that the elder 
Trent was living till the last week, sup- 
ported, hidden from justice, and kindly 
attended to in his last illness by my father. 

That 
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That the keeper, not my father, attacked 
Trent, is proved by the fragment of a 
handkerchief fitting into a torn one found 
by Miller, just after parting with Forrest 
on the evening of the supposed murder. 
This formed one of a set stolen from my 
father, which was discovered amongst the 
keeper's property after his decease. The 
fragment Sybilla Payne found a considerable 
time ago under a heap of leaves in a 
retired dingle, at the base of a precipice 
in the park, together with a knife of 
peculiar make, with my father's name 
engraved on the handle. This knife is 
identified by two of the tenants, who 
were with my father out fishing one day 
about three years ago, as being given by 
the Squire to Forrest, the keeper, as a 
recompense for one which he broke in 
arranging something about the reel of the 
fly-rod which my father was using.' 

* This is indeed a most extraordinary 
and interesting history and discovery,' said 
Severski. ^ I must now tell you that the 
man whom you call Miller, and whom I 

knew 
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knew when I was quite a boy by his real 
name of Conway, fell in with Martyn 
Trent and myself, during one of my short 
and rare absences from my serene master. 
He seemed unwilling to be recognised by 
us, but both of us knew him, though he 
was very artistically and cleverly disguised. 

* He entirely denied being the perpetrator 
of the two robberies, first of the docu- 
ments which had been sent to me, as I 
had afterwards discovered ; secondly, of 
the title-deeds of the Mauden property. 
He told us enough of what had passed 
between himself and the keeper on the 
night of the elder Trent's disappearance, 
to make it quite plain how Forrest's hatred 
to him arose, and grew to be almost a 
mania. Forrest knew, in the first place, 
that Miller, as under keeper, could scarcely 
not be aware that he was robbing his 
master of the game on his estate, and 
afterwards he thought that Miller knew of 
his murderous attack on Trent. 

* Which attack was made by Forrest, 
because he thought that Trent had that 

night 
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night received the title-deeds from Miller, 
of whose robbery of them he had, from 
the half confidence of Trent himself, and 
by other means, strong suspicions. The 
keeper hated everyone connected with 
the family, his own monomania being 
that he himself, as the son of Mr. King- 
stone Mauden, was in right, though not 
by law, the heir to those coveted, but 
most ill-omened possessions. No doubt 
he would have destroyed the deeds, if he 
could have obtained them.' 

^As to the handkerchief,' said the 
Count, ^ it seemed to me, from Miller's 
account, that it was a damning piece of 
evidence against your father. And I ear- 
nestly strove to induce him to destroy it.' 

^ I know that you did,' replied Eugene. 
^And I thank you from my soul. No 
wonder that you thought it conclusive 
evidence, as you could not be aware that 
Forrest the keeper had stolen the whole 
of the set of handkerchiefs of that peculiar 
make and pattern, together with many 
other articles.' 

*But 
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'But pray continue your story/ said 
the Count. 

* The younger Trent/ resumed Eugene, 
'was taken by a party of the coast-guard, not 
many hours after tjie dispersion of the crew 
of the smuggling lugger, of which he was 
the commander. He will be readily identi- 
fied. His wife will be one of the first to do it/ 

' His wife ! ' said Severski, turning very 
pale. ' Alas ! my friend,' continued he, 
with deep sorrow in his face and accent, 
' the unhappy Anastasie's testimony will 
avail but little.' 

' Anastasie is not his wife. His wife is 
in England. We are aware of her place 
of residence.' 

' But Anastasie ! he married her at 
Steinkirch, or feigned to do so. Ah! 
Eugene, would I had known long ago 
that which you now reveal to me ! * 

' We will speak of this hereafter,' said 
Eugene, with a hopeful, almost a joyous 
air. ' Let me first fulfil my duty to my 
father and prevail on you, dear Count, to 
undertake this suit. Martyn Trent will 

no 
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no doubt do so, as soon as he is able, now 
that he knows of the death of his father, 
and if he is not aware of your claim.' 

^ Captain Clarke told me that he had 
purchased this first packet from Trent,' 
said the Count. ^ It was to reimburse 
him that I gave him the cheque, and 
from him I learnt that Trent was living/ 

^ You will undertake this lawsuit, dear 
Count ? Either let my father be replaced 
in his old home, with all his rights 
universally acknowledged, his character 
cleared, and himself thoroughly reinstated 
in that public opinion of which we all 
know the intrinsic worth lessness, but 
which no man is justified in despising; 
or let us resign, with it, all the male- 
volence that envy has excited, and leave 
it in the hands of a near relative, to 
whom it would certainly have been be- 
queathed, had Mr. Kingstone Mauden 
been aware that the daughter of the 
Baroness Arnheim had any legitimate 
children.' 

^As to the suit,' said Severski, in his 

most 
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most determined manner, * as to the suit, 
Eugene, I consent without difficulty to 
undertake it. But mark me, my cousin. 
If I gain it, my first act will be to cause 
to be made by your best English lawyers a 
deed of renunciation of the whole in favour 
of your too kind-hearted and credulous, 
but deeply injured, father. And now,* 
continued he, ^ as so much of apparent 
mystery has been already cleared up, let 
me explain how it was that I became a 
party to Trent's endeavour to establish a 
claim on the Mauden property. Then 
you shall unfold to me your father's mo- 
tives for assisting Trent to escape. I shall 
be as brief as possible. I see you are 
anxious to revert to another subject. I 
warn you, my friend, to hope nothing 
there : all is darkness and sorrow, as over 
the fall of an angel.' 

Eugene thought that a great change had 
taken place in Severski since he had seen 
him last. It seemed as if some deep and 
violent feeling, covered up and hidden and 
utterly concealed by a countenance long 

trained 
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trained in the school of politics and in- 
trigue to conceal every feeling, had now 
grown too powerful to be pent up by ex- 
ternal restraint, and had softened and 
moulded the hard outward mask. His 
face was more expressive — in short, less 
calm, more flexible; and the prevailing 
idea that it excited was, that the great 
diplomatist, politician, and almost uni- 
versal genius was yet something more than 
this — a man who could feel and suffer 
with other men. 

To Eugene this change made the Count 
far more an object of interest than he had 
been in the almost sublime isolation of his 
intellectual existence ; and he listened with 
a keen and warm sympathy to the Count's 
brief explanation. 

He had encountered Trent, as he had 
before said, at the gaming-table at Baden- 
Baden. Having been informed by the 
illustrious personage who was his father, 
and who had taken care of his education, 
that his maternal grandmother was an 
Englishwoman, of a very ancient family 

named 
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named Mauden, and as the Trents openly 
boasted of their descent in the female line 
from the same family, he had taken an 
interest in Trent, who was extremely 
clever, had a gift of natural tact, and had 
made the most of a desultory and irregular 
education. He had striven to detach him 
from the gaming-table, but, finding this 
impossible, he had been himself often his 
adversary. Trent always played ill at 
games of skill, and was almost invariably 
unlucky in those of chance. He was cer- 
tain to lose, whomsoever he played against. 
Thus, by playing himself against him, 
Severski, who took notes of hand instead 
of money from Martyn Trent, preserved 
him from utter ruin. 

The rest of Count Severski' s explana- 
tion we shall give in his own words. 

^ I had had a tutor, a very learned man, 
who had taught me a great deal, and to 
whom I was very warmly attached. 
When I was old enough to be placed in 
other hands, Adolf Radetsky took posses- 
sion of a parish among the Bohemian and 

Saxon 
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Saxon mountains, and married. He had 
two children, a son and a daughter. His 
wife was a beautiful and excellent w^oman, 
but inferior to her husband in education. 
In talent few were his equals. He had. 
been always very much in the confidence 
of the exalted personage whom I had the 
honour to call my father, and I was per- 
mitted to visit him occasionally. I loved 
Ernest and Anastasie as if they had been 
my own young brother and sister. As 
they grew older I took a great interest in 
their improvement and education, and this 
interest increased with their years. Ernest's 
extraordinary aptitude for acquiring know- 
ledge, and the turn of his genius towards 
abstruse and metaphysical studies, are well 
known to you. But his mind was one of 
those impossible to regulate. The wildest 
theories were for ever germinating in that 
young brain, fermenting, growing ; and 
finding no other practical outlet, they took 
a political turn, which soon rendered him 
obnoxious to the authorities at Jena, where 
he was under strict surveillance, till he 

persuaded 
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persuaded an enthusiastic and highly- 
gifted young Englishman that he was a 
persecuted man whose high powers made 
him an object of envy. This same 'Eng- 
lishman furnished him with the means of 
completing his studies at Berlin, where I 
have reason to fear that his time was worse 
than wasted/ 

The Count smiled, but painfully, as he 
looked at Eugene. 

Eugene coloured. * Certainly,' said he, 
^ I might have been deceived and disap- 
pointed. It seems that our family have a 
natural propensity to be imposed upon.' 

^ You will see that I am not an excep- 
tion to that rule,' said the Count, sadly. 

^ Anastasie,' continued he, ^ had, I 
thought, a widely different character. 
Soft, gentle, like her mother, she had the 
clear bright intellect of her father, 
chastened and regulated by the faith in 
which he carefully trained her. 

^ I loved her like a kind and watchful 
elder brother.' 

Eugene looked with astonishment at 

Count 
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Count Severski. Such an expression of 
anguish crossed, and dwelt for a moment 
on that once impassive face, that Eugene's 
whole soul was moved with sympathetic 
pity. But it passed away, and he con- 
tinued — 

* As she grew older I noticed with sor- 
row that she no longer seemed to take the 
same pleasure as formerly in my visits to 
Steinkirch, or in my lessons. She became 
rather uncertain and capricious in her 
manner to me. This was a very painful 
change to me. The mother had now 
been some time dead, and if I had com- 
plained of her variable behaviour to the 
good pastor, he would scarcely have com-, 
prehended me. I had now been for some 
time in the position I now occupy. My 
excellent and illustrious parent allowed it 
to be so far whispered that I was his son, 
and that I was the object of his especial 
care, that I was everywhere received, hon- 
oured, and even courted, by the highest 
personages in Europe. But though great 
men treated me as an equal, and the most 

celebrated 
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celebrated and gifted and beautiful women 
almost rendered me homage, all this failed 
to recompense me for the loss of the 
attachment of my young sister in affec- 
tion, Anastasie Radetsky. 

'Well ! one night, at Spa, Martyn Trent 
entered my room while I was looking Dver 
some souvenirs of my friends — two por- 
traits, among them, of Ernest and of Anas- 
tasie. I carelessly let the latter fall while I 
was putting it out of sight, Martyn took 
it up, and jestingly began to comment on 
the fact of my possessing such a portrait. 

' I made light of the matter ; let him 
look at it as long as he pleased ; refused to 
tell him the name of the original, and the 
whole passed off in a little badinage. 

' Soon afterwards I left Spa to return 
to my duties at our court, as I said, and 
indeed truly ; but I did not say that I was 
first going to spend the remainder of my 
holiday at the Pfarrhof, at Steinkirch. 

* I found my dear old tutor failing in 
health. He was sadly grieved at the con- 
duct of his son at his own old university ; 

VOL. III. K and 
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and also deeply shocked at the pallid and 
altered looks of his beloved daughter. 
Both these circumstances pressed heavily 
on his mind, and seriously afFected 
his health. Anastasie was indeed much 
changed — more beautiful, perhaps, at least 
more touchingly so than before ; but she" 
was thin, had lost much of her bloom, 
and her eyes their joyous brilliancy. But 
this did not grieve me so much as her 
capricious manner. Sometimes she seemed 
anxious to be friends with me once more ; 
sometimes she would even beg me to re- 
sume the lessons which I used to give her. 
But then she would be cold, inattentive, 
or make some excuse for breaking her 
appointment with me, while perhaps after- 
wards I might find her seated far up in the 
woody glen that was her favourite play 
place with her brother when she was a 
child, with the very book in her hand 
which we had arranged to study together. 
Once indeed I found her there in tears, 
and could get no explanation from her, 
though I tried to reassure her by speaking 

of 
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of our difference in years ; of my love 
towards her as an elder brother; of my 
right to her confidence* 

^ I must hasten on. I had not been a 
week at Steinkirch before Trent had 
tracked me out. Lmet him in the village. 
All the misery that has followed that event 
seemed in an indistinct shape to appear 
before me at once ; and I prevented, for that 
time, his introduction to the Pfarrhof, and 
finally took him back with me to Berlin. 

* But he left me there. You know 
the rest. 

' I heard the evil news of the secret 
marriage from my dear old tutor. That of 
the desertion of Anastasie followed not long 
after. I went to Steinkirch ; but she would 
not see me. I was nearly broken-hearted. 
She wrote to me denying the marriage. 
Alas ! the proofs were incontrovertible ! 

^ Well, being on a mission to Munich, 

I repaired thither, intending afterwards to 

go to Dresden. At Munich I met Trent. 

He tried to avoid me by every means in his 

power, but I forced him to an interview. 

K2 It 
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It was a very stormy one on his part. I 
told him that unless he returned to his 
deserted wife, and conducted himself like 
a loyal and true English husband towards 
her, I would expose him everywhere, 
and also claim the whole of the money 
for which I had his notes of hand. 

* He pretended to grieve and to lament, 
the villain ! He said he was penniless, and 
could not find means to support his wife. 
But that he knew that he was the heir 
to certain great estates in England, the 
present possessors having gained them by 
means of deeds which were illegal. But 
that, though he knew that these deeds 
were stolen, he was by that very fact de- 
prived of the power of examining them 
to prove their insufficiency. 

' Finally, he persuaded me to promise 
that I would use my influence to place 
him in a position to maintain his wife. 

^ And now mark you what he said. As 
to living with her, he had too well- 
grounded a suspicion of her previous irre- 
gular life ever to do so ! 

' Well ! 
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' Well ! we travelled together through 
the Saxon Switzerland. There, at the 
Konigstein, I met her whom I now know 
to be my sister. She had much conver- 
sation with Trent, who I doubt not learnt 
from her many facts concerning the Mau- 
den family. I had previously discovered, 
too, that he had been at Mauden himself 
under the guise of an artist, a character 
which his proficiency in painting would 
enable him well to maintain^ 

^ You already know our adventure in 
the gorge of the Elbe, how he there met 
Conway or Miller, who it seems wanted 
money, which Trent promised him in 
exchange for the title-deeds which Trent 
knew he had stolen. It was a strange 
chance that he and I did not meet. I 
remained by the carriage, while Trent 
accompanied the servants in search of her 
whom we both know by the name of 
Nina Glynne. 

* As Trent assured me that the posses- 
sion of these deeds would enable him to 
ascertain his chances of success in a law- 

K 3 suit 
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suit for the Mauden estates ; or at the 
worst to sell them to the present Mr. 
Mauden for any sum he pleased to ask ; 
and as he had made it quite clear to mc 
that Mr. Mauden was the blackest of 
villains — one who had, according to all "^ 
presumptive evidence, made away with 
Trent's own father, I sent an agent with 
him to the place at which Miller had 
agreed to render up the deeds. To this 
person I entrusted the sum of money 
which Miller had asked for the papers. 
This agent kept Trent in sight till I had 
joined him, and I never lost sight of him 
subsequently till the night of his myste- 
rious disappearance from Mauden Hall. 
As I had then every reason, from general 
rumour as well as from the carefully con- 
trived tales of Martyn Trent, to believe 
Mr. Mauden capable of any deed, however 
dark, we had left the deeds at a certain 
lawyer's bureau at Berlin. 

^ When I returned to that city alone, I 
found that Martyn Trent had himself 
withdrawn them from that lawyer's cus- 
tody 
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tody by means of a third person, on the 
evening before our departure for London. 

^ Understand now, my friend, that my 
participation in the attempt to obtain 
money- from your father for Trent arose 
first from a conviction that the estates 
were illegally held by him, and this being 
the case, from a determination to obtain 
from Trent a provision for his deserted, im- 
prudent, but beautiful and charming wife. 
My own expenses are always very great. 
I am obliged in every way to keep myself on 
a level with those I live with. I knew, too, 
that Anastasie would rather have perished 
than have received any aid from me. Ah ! 
had she confided in the friend of her child- 
hood instead of in that villain ! 

* But I am wandering again. I only 

wish to convince you that my own motives 
were blameless in this matter.* 

The Count now described to Eugene the 
scene in the woods and on the banks of 
the Maude between himself. Miller, and 
the keeper Forrest, who had been a sort of 
local guide to him when he had visited 

^ 4 Mauden, 
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Mauden, long before. He said he sus- 
pected that Forrest believed him to be 
related in some way to the family. Per- 
haps he had caught the idea from the 
interest he had taken in all matters con- 
cerning it, or from some fancied likeness. 

The scene has already been described. 
The traces of blood shown by Forrest to 
Severski were, as Eugene explained, in 
reality caused by Miller, who had opened 
the vein in his arm on the morning of that 
eventful day, while he was concealing him- 
self in the copse. 

Eugene now made over to Count Se- 
verski the packet which he had received 
from Miller, containing the proofs of the 
identity of Severski and Nina Glynne with 
the son and daughter of the Baroness 

Eugenie von Amheim and of the of 

. Those of their marriage according 

to the English form had been brought 
from England by Captain Clarke, and 
already placed in the hands of the Count. 

Eugene's brow darkened, and his heart 
sank, as he thought how those articles 

might 
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might have come into Captain Clarke's 
possession. Surely his mother — but no ! 
he would not for a moment entertain the 
thought that her weakness or infatuation 
could have led her to connive at their 
abstraction ; and he, by a violent effort, 
shook it off for the present. 

^ Will you not write to your sister 
Nina, and make her know the happiness of 
possessing such a brother. Count ? ' said he. 

* Do you think she has a heart, Eugene ? * 

* I cannot tell : , forgive me if I say she 
has vanity — she will at least be proud of 
showing to the world her near relationship 
with the first statesman in Europe.' 

Eugene now told the Count that it was 
his intention to repair almost immediately 
to Berlin, whither he himself could be 
the bearer of letters from the elder brother 
to the beautiful and admired sister. 

The Count looked very uneasy. * Eu- 
gene,' said he, ^ you are about to seek out 
Radetsky and his sister. Once more, I 
say, beware ! ' 

The cousins saw much of each other 

^ 5 during 
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during the following fortnight which in* 
tervened between the present time and 
that of the departure of Severski to Eng- 
land in order to place the management of 
the intended suit in the hands of certain 
eminent lawyers, and Eugene constantly 
found new grounds for the admiration he 
felt for Severski. The suspicions and 
mysteries which Radetsky's insinuations 
and his known intimacy with Martyn 
Trent had thrown round him, were now 
cleared away. It was plain that he had 
warned Eugene from motives of pure 
friendship from frequenting the society of 
Anastasie, and thus forming an attach- 
ment which could lead to nothing but 
misery, her situation being of so doubtful 
and so unhappy a nature. 

How kind he had been about this to 
himself and her ! How carefully he had 
preserved Anastasie from the slander that 
would probably have followed any intimate 
acquaintance with him ! How he had 
striven to guard him from temptations to 
forget those high principles which he 

evidently 
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evidently venerated, but without, unhap- 
pily, resting his own faith on the founda- 
tions on which they were built! How 
earnest and energetic he had been in 
striving to procure from the villain whom 
he believed to be her husband a provision 
to keep her above the miseries, the degra- 
dations, and the dependence of straitened 
circumstances ! 

There was something very touching, 
Eugene thought, in a man like Severski, 
so highly esteemed, so great, and so power- 
ful, feeling the ties of an unacknowledged 
relationship so strongly, longing for the 
companionship of his mother's kindred, 
endeavouring to save Trent from destruc- 
tion, though knowing his utter worthless- 
ness, and making towards himself every 
possible advance to friendship that a man 
so circumstanced could do. But there 
was something in him now, even beyond 
this, something which Eugene could not 
fathom. Sorrow, apparently, was con- 
nected with this altered manner, and it 
would have seemed natural in Eugene to 

^ ^ question 
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question him about that which depressed 
him. 

This was simply impossible. For there 
was a reserve and a dignity about Count 
Severski, even when he was most com- 
municative, that seemed to fence his inner 
self about more surely than triple bands 
of steel, alike against the curiosity of the 
vulgar, and the interest of his friends* 
Eugene, therefore, could only wonder, 
surmise, and grieve, not pity. No one 
could ever pity Count Severski ; for it is 
one of the worst peculiarities of our 
nature, that human pity is ever allied to 
contempt. 

At last the hour of parting arrived, and 
Eugene set out from Paris, and in a few 
days reached the Prussian capital. He 
despatched the tender and brotherly letter 
of Severski to Nina Glynne, without him- 
self attempting to see her, and repaired to 
the old lodgings of Radetsky in the Lin- 
denstrasse. Ernest Radetsky -was not at 
home. His room scarcely looked as it 
used to do before his illness ; there were 

more 
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more signs of occupation about it, signs 
that astonished Eugene greatly. The 
books lying on the table were mostly 
books of instruction for minds much 
younger than that of his friend. Globes, 
and maps, and cases of mathematical in- 
struments, and grammars, and dictionaries 
had taken the place of works of abstruse 
and difficult metaphysics. But a more 
astonishing change had taken place even 
than this. For order now reigned in 
apartments where all had been disorder. 
About a dozen seats were placed regularly 
round the table, the books and other 
articles apparently arranged with a refer- 
ence to their uses. 

Still there were no evidences of female 
presence in the room ; no flowers, no 
ornaments, none of those trifles that give 
a grace to every place where women 
habitually live. 

And Eugene sat down on his old seat 
near the window, and became very 
thoughtful and sad. 

In about an hour Radetsky returned 

home. 
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home. Eugene heard a step on the stair ; 
a step slow, and feeble", and desponding. 
It stopped at the door of the apartment, 
and a thin, wan, stooping figure of a 
man, looking at least four or five and 
thirty, entered. 

' Good heavens, Eugene ! ' 

' Radetsky ! Ernest ! what have you 
been doing ? Was it for this kind of 
work that you have supplied the want of 
the help that you refused to let me afford 
you ? ' 

'Your help has cost us dear enough,' 
said Ernest, relapsing into the ungracious 
manner that had been surprised out of 
him by the unexpected appearance of his 
friend. 

* How so ? ' 

' Evil tongues have said that you gave 
it for Anastasie, the wife, or supposed 
wife, of another man.' 

' But I gave it to you before I knew 
that Anastasie lived.' 

* No matter. Slander does not wait 
for facts or explanations.' 

' Where 
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* Where is she ? • 

^ No matter, once more. I shall not 
declare where she is, but I will tell you 
what she is. Ruined, traduced, slan- 
dered, and a beggar.' 

Shocked beyond measure at his friend's 
wild vehemence, his wretched looking 
figure, and his terrible words, Eugene 
prayed him to calm himself, and to ex- 
plain the meaning of his speech. 

Painful as that had been, the revela- 
tions that followed were such as to shock 
Eugene beyond measure, though he had 
received hints of a similar nature while at 
Mauden from Sybilla Payne. 

When Radetsky had in some degree 
recovered his health, Anastasie determihed 
to endeavour to earn her own living till 
her brother s success at the university, at 
which his career was now nearly closed, 
should enable him to obtain some office, 
so that he might in part maintain her. 
He was not well enough, even yet, to be 
left altogether alone. Anastasie therefore 
obtained employment in copying drawings 

for 
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for a teacher in Berlin -who hired them 
out to his pupils. 

So far, all was well. She was never 
seen. Her brother transacted all the 
business part of the affair. The pay- 
ments, though small, were regular, and 
she was able now to feel that she at least 
was not dependent on Eugene's gene- 
rosity. Anastasie had explained this to 
her brother, who had accordingly compelled 
Eugene to diminish his supplies. Still, 
assistance arrived anonymously, wrhich 
Anastasie, however, would never touch, 
feeling sure it came from the same source* 
This money he now proposed to restore 
to Eugene. 

But Eugene most solemnly averred that 
he had never sent it. He^ was so in- 
variably truthful, that Ernest could not 
help believing him. 

One evening a man came to their 
rooms in the cottage. He was the artist 
who had employed Anastasie. He de- 
clined doing so any more. A story had 
reached him, he said, very detrimental to 

.the 
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the person who h^d painted those draw- 
ings. They had been much admired, 
and he had been asked from whom he 
procured them. When he had men- 
tioned the Fraulein Radetsky, he found 
the name had created a sensation. He 
was told that she was the heroine of a 
disgraceful story current in the high 
society of Berlin, It had been made a 
party affair; and he was advised, if he 
cared to retain his pupils, not to continue 
his patronage of the Fraulein Radetsky. 

The same fate followed her in all her 
undertakings. As a teacher, as a semp* 
stress, as an artist, endeavouring^ to sell 
her works at different shops. Some evil 
genius seemed to pursue her. She was 
engaged, liked, gradually looked coldly 
upon, and finally dismissed. Often it was 
hinted that some disgraceful tale attached 
to her ; but this was cautiously said, and 
all explanations withheld. Even, — Ra- 
detsky added this with tears in his eyes; — 
even she had tried to be a servant, a dame 
datours, anything that was honest and 

pure; 
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pure ; but her beauty was here her greatest 
obstacle. She was too handsome, it was 
said, to be received into any house w^ithout 
certificates of her good conduct. When 
it was found that she lived with her 
brother, some one told him that piece of 
slander which had induced him to resign 
altogether the money so generously al- 
lowed him by Eugene. 

Radetsky hurriedly strode up and down 
the room, feverish and excited, and so 
indignant at the unknown but suspected 
slanderer of his sister, that it seemed 
as if his weak frame would be shaken to 
pieces by the violence of his feelings. 

^ Do you know who are the authors of 
these slanders ? ' said Eugene. 

' You think them slanders, then ? ' said 
Radetsky, stopping suddenly before Eu- 
gene. * You at least are just, as I have 
always known you to be. And yet even 
your goodness to me was made a source of 
evil speaking.' 

^ I know it,' said Eugene. ' I heard it 
at Mauden. It came from Nina Glynne.' 

' But 
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* But Severski ! he is the man whom 
I suspect. The friend of Trent and his 
frequent companion. How could Trent 
better have excused his base desertion of 
my sister than by calumniating her either 
by himself or his agent ? Severski ! the 
ungrateful pupil of my kind father ! He 
has always hated me, my freedom of 
thought, and my known aspirations after 
an united and self-governed Germany. 
Doubtless when he found that he could 
not detach my sister from me, he has 
striven to wound me in this way.' 

Eugene's long explanations, tending to 
clear Severski from these cruel suspicions ; 
his assertion that Anastasie was really free 
from Trent ; his own entire confidence in 
her excellence ; and finally, the announce- 
ment of his intention, whether he won or 
lost the Mauden property, to make her 
the offer of his hand, caused such a revul- 
sion of feeling in the mind of Radetsky, 
that he sank on the sofa quite unable to 
speak. 

Eugene said that if the estates of his 

family 
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family remained with them, the great 
hope and ambition of his life would be to 
see Anastasie their mistress. If they 
reverted to Severski, he would still be the 
heir to a very considerable property, and 
he should immediately take steps to obtain 
lucrative literary employment. Radetsky 
was quite overcome ; and Eugene, after 
asking very searching questions in regard 
to the persons in whose employment this 
noble-minded and excellent woman had 
been, set out with a determination to sift 
the slanders so skilfully and cruelly spread 
abroad concerning Anastasie. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* She gives thee a garland woven fair. 

Take care ! 
It is a fool's cap for thee to wear, 

Beware ! * 

Longfellow. 

FTER some months had passed, 
the following paragraph appeared 
in the English newspapers : — 

^ THE MAUDEN PROPERTY. 

^ It will be highly satisfactory to a large 
circle of our readers, more especially those 
residing in the western counties, tp learn 
that the title-deeds of these estates, long 
known to have been stolen, have at length 
been recovered. Thus the suit which was 
to have been commenced in the next law 
term, by Count Constantine Severski, the 
celebrated diplomatist and chamberlain to 

S. 
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S. A. S., the Grand Duke of , 

who is the next heir to these estates, 
failing the present family of Mauden, is 
given up. We are requested to state that 
that suit was only contemplated to enable 
J. Y. C. F. Mauden, Esq., of Mauden, 
to prove his claim to the property, and 
thus to place the matter beyond any 
future doubt. We understand that 
festivities on a large scale are contemplated 
in Westonshire to celebrate the return of 
its principal and most popular landholder 
to the magnificent abode of his ancestors.' 

A short time after the first announce- 
ment of this intended lawsuit had appeared 
in the newspapers, a letter had reached Mr. 
Mauden, dated Hamburgh. This letter 
contained an offer on the part of a person 
unnamed, to procure, through another 
person, the missing deeds of the Mauden 
property, but a very large sum was asked, 
to be deposited in the hands of certain 
bankers of that city, as the purchase- 
money of these documents. 

Mr. Mauden' s legal advisers counselled 

him 
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him by no means to consent to such a 
sacrifice. And the result of his refusal to 
purchase the papers on such terms was a 
subsequent offer, diminishing the specified 
sum by one-half. This was also refused. 

Finally, after the lapse of a considerable 
time, Mr. Mauden received a third letter 
from Martyn Trent himself. It was the 
letter of a man utterly without principle or 
shame, and yet a profound hypocrite. He 
sent the long missing and long talked of do- 
cuments back unconditionally to Mr. Mau- 
den, praying him, by all the saCred riames 
that he had desecrated through his life, to 
help hini in his sorest distress and need, 
professing the greatest sorrow for his mis- 
deeds, throwing himself finally on the pity 
of Mr. Mauden, and concluding his letter 
with a flourish of most high-flown pane- 
gyric and flattery. Mr. Mauden sent Trent 
a twenty pound note, through his lawyers, 
who assured him that any further appli- 
cations of the same kind would not be 
noticed. 

Martyn Trent himself was all this time 

in 
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in prison for his offences against the re- 
venue laws ; and care was taken that the 
public should be made aware that he was 
the same individual whose evasion from 
Mauden Hall, some time before, had caused 
so much conversation in Westonshire, 

The death of the elder Trent at Wold 
Farm, Yorkshire, was duly inserted in the 
obituary at the time it took place. 

Letters of congratulation poured in 
upon Mr. and Mrs, Mauden from all 
quarters. No allusion was of course made 
to the supposed events , which had drawn 
down such a cruel vengeance on the head 
of the Squire and all his family, but the 
recovery of the title-deeds was a subject 
on which everybody could dwell. And 
the anticipated delight of seeing their old 
and hospitable friends once more in the 
county made the dullest letter-writers 
eloquent. 

The Maudens were still at Seaton Bay 
when these very affecting and sympathetic 
epistles reached them. They afforded 
Mrs. Mauden very great gratification. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps she valued their sincerity at the 
same rate as did her husband ; but she re- 
ceived them as assurances that, once in 
Westonshire, her position would be the 
same as in the old times, before the mi- 
series of the last few years had fallen upon 
them. Mr. Mauden regarded them, on 
the contrary, with undisguised contempt. 
He opened those addressed to himself, just 
cast his eye on them, and then threw 
them aside ; while his wife sedulously an- 
swered her own letters from these pre- 
tended friends, repaying flattery with 
flattery, he never replied to one of those 
he received. 

Another most striking change had taken 
place in Mr. Mauden. He was kind, 
yielding, liberal, and polite to Mrs. Mau- 
den. But he never once called her by 
any of the names of endearment that he 
had been accustomed to address her by ; 
nor was one of those tokens of a frank and 
fond affection that are sometimes offered 
by husbands, even in the presence of inti- 

voL. Ill, I. mate 
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mate friends, ever bestowed on her, either 
in the unreserve of family life, or in private. 
He always avoided those subjects that 
Mrs. Mauden constantly dreaded to hear 
him allude to; never enquired into the 
cause of the great and unaccounted-for 
expenditure during the latfer part of their 
residence at Seaton Bay ; never referred to 
Captain Clarke. After the restitution of 
the deeds, he allowed his wife to fix the 
time for the return of the family to Mau- 
den, and to make what arrangements she 
pleased in reference to that event. The 
illness that had resulted from the night 
passed in the damp cavern, and from want 
of food and rest, as well as from anxiety of 
mind, passed away, leaving him far less 
strong than before. But he would not 
allow Mrs. Mauden to nurse or wait upon 
him in his illness. The butler and a 
hired nurse were his attendants till his 
eager and restless desire to see his eldest 
son — indeed, if it had been possible, all his 
sons — resulted in Eugene's coming back 
from Germany far earlier than he had either 

wished 
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wished or intended. Under pretence of not 
disturbing Mrs. Mauden, even during his 
convalescence and subsequently to it, he in- 
habited an apartment, half sleeping-room, 
half sitting-room, away from the part of 
the house which she occupied, and out of 
hearing of the throng of visitors, who 
had now wisely opened their eyes as to 
the fact of their friends being the real 
Maudens, which they asserted that they 
had known all along, and came in shoals 
to offer their congratulations. 

Mr. Mauden was anxious to see Eugene. 
His heart was thoroughly softened towards 
all his sons. But Eugene was not only 
his son ; he was also his heir. And now, 
as soon as Trent's first letter convinced 
him that no legal decision, or change in 
the feelings of the new claimant, could set 
aside his rights, after the title-deeds were 
once more in his own hands, the territorial 
and seignorial feelings of Mr. Mauden made 
him once more revert to the idea of Eugene's 
marriage. He felt, too, the immense com- 
fort it would be to have him settled at last in 

England ; 
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England ; perhaps, as Mr. Glynne's long 
lease of the Chace was now very nearly 
run out, he might establish himself there. 
Possibly other feelings might mingle with 
these in Mr. Mauden's bosom ; at any 
rate he wrote most anxiously to beg that 
Eugene would not delay to return to 
England. 

Frank's ship, he said, was coming hom^ 
very soon. He should be so happy to 
really win the love and friendship of his 
sons ; he knew that he had been a harsh 
and arbitrary father. 

He had only acted as his own father had 
done to himself; but a change in that 
respect was evidently passing over the 
general mind. Young people were not 
kept in tutelage as they once were, and he 
feared that his dear good boys had felt him 
to be little better than a domestic tyrant. 
But he knew their worth now, he said, 
and he should be so glad to spend a little 
time with them all in copfidence and 
friendship ! And Fred, too, had been ill 
in India, and was coming home on sick 

leave. 
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leave. He was to take the overland route, 
and perhaps might not return for some 
time, as he meant to stay a little while on 
the Continent. Still he was coming home, 
and he hoped he would reach England iri 
time to share in the festivities with which 
on doubt their kind neighbours in Weston- 
shire intended to celebrate their arrival. 

The tone of this letter was such as to 
make a great impression on Eugene, and 
long before the expiration of the time he 
had fixed for his return, he found himself 
once more in England, and at Seaton 
Bay. 

His father was convalescent ; but still 
weak, and much altered in appearance. 
He took great interest in all that Eugene 
told him of Severski ; of his kindness to 
himself, his vast knowledge, his universally 
acknowledged talents, and his great in- 
fluence. His instantaneous resignation of 
the to-be-acquired property, and his readi- 
ness to con^mence the suit that should try 
Mr. Mauden's rights, and thus reinstate 
him in the opinion of the world which 

^ 3 had 
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had given him credit for the abduction, 
if not the murder of two men who he 
knew had not a shadow of claim to his 
property, won the ready admiration of the 
Squire. 

' If we gain the day, Eugene, my boy,' 
said he, * we will have a great jollification 
at Mauden, and we will invite Severski to 
pay us a visit. Upon my word, I shall 
quite pique myself on my new cousin. 
Such a connection, too I Though of 
course the marriage would not be admitted 
by his father's family; yet there it stands, 
as good a marriage, according to English 
law, as any English parson ever welded 
together ! ' 

But though Mr. Mauden showed an 
occasional gleam of cheerfulness and ani- 
mation in the anticipation of being re- 
lieved from the load of insinuated obloquy 
that had weighed him down for years, it 
was but rarely that they appeared. He 
was generally sad and depressed. He could 
scarcely bear to have Eugene out of his 
sight, and would say, * Tell me something, 

dear 
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dear boy ! Talk to me of this beautiful 
Anastasie that that villain Trent pretended 
to marry ! ' 

Eugene told him how he had traced out 
all the slanders, and all the injuries that 
this modest, pure, and excellent young 
woman had undergone, to one source. 
Carefully investigating, carefully following 
up one clue after another, they had all con- 
verged to one point. One person was the 
origin, the cause, the worker of all the evil; 
the forger of all the lies ; the contriver 
of all the mischief. It was mortified vanity 
that had been the motive, mixed with dis- 
appointed ambition, and envy of a beauty 
and worth that Eugene protested were un- 
rivalled throughout the earth. 

His father listened eagerly. 'Eugene,' 

said he, ' would it do ? * 

* 

Eugene coloured. ' Father,' said he, ' I 
have been afraid to vex you.' 

' Dear Eugene, you need not be afraid. 
I was very harsh once to you, when I 
wanted you to marry Bella Bardon ; but 
those days of pride and folly are gone by. 

- L 4 If 
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If I could see a virtuous, firin-ininded 
woman, a lady of course, with the edu- 
cation and manners of a lady, ready to be 
the mistress of Mauden, when I am gone, 
I should be really happy. But^ my boy, do 
not choose a woman who is only buttressed 
and bolstered up into propriety by situa- 
tion, habit, and circumstance, with no real 
stamina of principle or character to be so 
much as a crutch to her, when these are 
broken away ! * 

Eugene knew but too well to what his 
father alluded. He was silent out of 
respect to both his parents. 

* But about this Anastasie,' resumed 
Mr. Mauden, after a pause. ' She is, you 
say, the daughter of a Saxon pastor. 
Well, stupid country squire as I am, I 
know quite well that the Lutheran pas- 
tors in Germany do not hold by any 
means the social rank of our clergy. But 
still this Herr Radetsky was a man of 
great literary eminence, a professor of his 
University, and the tutor of Count Sever- 
ski. Oh, I shall be quite content, if, as I 

said 
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said before, she is a woman of a firm 
mind, of real principle and character. 
But then there is that marriage with 
Trent, and the wife still living. The ex- 
istence of that wife ought to be made 
public, or there might be a question about 
the heirs ' 

Eugene smiled at Mr. Mauden's en- 
thusiasm. 

^ Dear Sir,' said he, ^ I am sorry to over- 
shadow the hopes that are built on so 
much kindness. But it is only right to 
tell you that I do not even know that I 
should be accepted, if I were to make a 
proposal to Anastasie.' 

* Pooh, pooh, Eugene ! That is really 
mock modesty. You, with five > and 
twenty thousand a year, and the Mauden 
property ! You, with a reputation for 
poetry and literature that has made your 
be translated into all the European lan- 
guages — into Feejee, too, very likely ! 
You, a good-looking gentlemanly fellow 
that can speak her High Dutch, or what- 
ever it is ! Pooh, pooh, Eugene ! But 

^ S she 
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she will accept you, and I will have a little 
private law-suit of my own to prove that 
she was never legally married to Trent. 
I think it will do exactly ; always pro- 
vided that she is an upright firm-minded 
woman.' 

' Oh, father ! if you had but seen her 
reserve, her coldness, her absolute hiding 
of herself from me, her resolution to follow 
any employment rather than be dependent 
on me ! ' 

Mr. Mauden looked a little grave. He 
did not like to think that his future 
daughter-in-law should have followed any 
employment whatever for money. He 
could not at once shake off all his preju- 
dices. But he soon forgot this temporary 
check, and resumed the conversation with 
the same keen interest as before. 

Still, with this subject, and many others 
to occupy him, and with Eugene con- 
stantly in attendance on him, Mr. Mauden 
did not get well. Though he was able to 
drive out, and to dine with his wife and 
son, he looked thin, pale, and feeble. He 

became 
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became more and more anxious for the 
return of Frank and Fred, and more and 
more impatient for the commencement of 
the law-suit. Indeed, it was a positive 
proof of the softening change in his, dispo- 
sition that he did not, in spite of his law- 
yers, close at once with the first indirect 
offer made by the agents of Trent, and 
endeavour to obtain the missing deeds at 
the cost of any amount of pecuniary sacri- 
fice. 

Nearly at the same time that these were 
finally restored to Mr. Mauden, Frank 
Mauden returned home ; or, to speak more 
correctly, joined his parents at Seaton Bay. 
It was to Eugene and his brother a most 
joyful meeting, and the sight of Frank 
seemed for the time to revive Mr. Mauden. 
Mrs. Mauden also -welcomed him with 
great warmth of manner ; but an uneasy, 
•suspicious watchfulness, whenever her sons 
spoke together apart, threw a little gene 
over the family party, which was further 
increased whenever Mr. Mauden joined it. 
There was indeed such an alteration in his 

^ ^ behaviour 
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behaviour to his wife as made her almost 
an object of pity to her sons, culpably weak 
as she had shown herself to be. 

It seemed a relief to all parties that their 
intended return to Mauden before Christ- 
mas, and the festivities which had been 
proposed by their country neighbours, and 
the county families in general, to greet 
their return to Westonshire, offered a 
common object of interest, and one which 
could be talked about without much refer- 
ence to the past. Mr. Mauden's own wish 
was to sink into his old habits quietly and 
without remark. But Mrs. Mauden was 
thrown into a flutter of delight at the idea 
of a reception in the county, and even her 
sons thought that to accept any civilities 
that might be offered to the family pub- 
licly, would be like a general act of 
amnesty to all who had listened to and 
spread abroad the slanders against Mr. 
Mauden, and also against Frank. 

Mrs. Mauden suggested that it would 
be a good plan to invite a party to stay in 
the house for the Christmas festivities. 

This, 
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This, she thought,^ would take ofF 
from the awkwardness of the first visits of 
the so-called friends who had so cruelly 
deserted them. Mr. Mauden never, now, 
wished to alter any of her proposed arrange- . 
ments, but seemed determined that she 
should be gratified to the top of her bent. 
But he insisted on an invitation being 
immediately despatched to Count Severski. 
He was most desirous of knowing more of 
a man in whose character Trent had so 
grossly deceived him. He thought, too, 
that the Count, if he could obtain leave of 
absence from his chief, would be pleased 
to see a Christmas spent in England a 
little in the way of an older time than the 
present ; with as much hospitality and less 
ceremony than in other great houses he 
might have visited in the native country 
of his mother's ancestors For 

' Such was the custom of Branksome Hall.' 

And Eugene wrote by his desire a most 
earnest and pressing letter to the Count, 

containing 
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containing his father's message of invita- 
tion. 

Mr. Mauden was lying on the sofa 
while he wrote this letter, trying, as it 
seemed to Frank, to appear interested and 
energetic, and to care for the arrangements 
that were being made, or talked about. 

Mrs. Mauden said, ' Dear Eugene, I 
wish we could make this Christriias par- 
ticularly pleasant to you and to Frank, 
both of whom have done so much for us. 
Frank has carte blanche to invite any ship- 
mates he pleases. Are there no German 
or French savans whom you would like to 
ask ? ' 

^ We will have that dear, beautiful Anas- 
tasie Radetsky and her brother,' exclaimed 
Mr. Mauden. ' It will be a time of 
rejoicing to us all, and we will try to 
make that poor thing happy. She has 
suffered already too much. I am sure, 
Eugene, there are none of your foreign 
acquaintances of whom I have heard you 
speak with so much warmth and admira- 
tion mixed with pity as these Radetskys.' 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mauden thought he was acting jsl 
most prudent and clever part in expressing 
a wish to have the brother and sister 
invited to Mauden Hall. He believed 
that nothing could be so gratifying to 
Eugene as their appearance there, and he 
himself would have an opportunity of see- 
ing and becoming acquainted with Anas- 
tasie, and discovering her aptitude, as far 
as he could, to make Eugene a good wife 
and give to the family a daughter and 
sister as pleasing and loveable as he already 
knew her to be courageous and affectionate. 
The only flaw that he could discover in 
her, if Eugene's picture were correct, was 
her secret marriage with Trent. That 
circumstance weakened his reliance on her 
character, and till she could or should give 
some explanation of that affair showing 
that fraud or force had been made use of 
to cause her to be a party to such a mar- 
riage, he could scarcely feel secure in the 
idea of his son's becoming her husband. 
But he was, as we have said, most desirous 
that Eugene should marry, and he saw 

that 
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that his feelings for her were such as, in a 
young man with so poetic and highly- 
strung a temperament, were almost sure 
to be permanent. So that he was earnestly 
anxious that she should visit his wife in 
England. 

Eugene coloured deeply at this proposal. 
His first thought was, how very unplea- 
sant such a meeting would be to Radetsky 
and to Severski ; his second, what a 
strange appearance the wild-eyed, pale- 
cheeked, ill-dressed German student would 
make at Mauden ; always untidy, always 
strongly redolent of tobacco, with his hair 
hanging wildly about his face and shoulders, 
and with manners that, though not exactly 
vulgar, yet had a very democratic latitude ; 
he would certainly be more amusing than 
suitable among the rather formal and old- 
fashioned habits and customs prevalent at 
the Hall. But he said simply that the 
Radetskys were much too poor to under- 
take a long and expensive journey, and 
that Radetsky's freedom of idea and 
speech might not be altogether pleasing 

to 
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to his father. He had been unaccustomed 
to the restraint which society throws upon 
the expression of thought. 

' Oh, never mind that/ said Mr, Mau- 
den, * I should like to see something new 
and original. I have lived long enough to 
see the mask fall from many faces. I 
should like to look at one that had never 
w^orn one.' 

Eugene was quite surprised at his father's 
earnestness on this matter. He was ob- 
liged to write this second letter, inclosing 
a most kind one from his mother to Anas- 
tasie, inviting the brother and sister to 
England and to Mauden, pointing out the 
best route, and assuring Anastasie that she 
would find a second mother in that of her 
brother's dear friend Eugene. ' The best 
of sons,' she said, ^ and the truest of 
friends.' 

^ I do hope they will come,' said Frank 
joyously. ^ I never saw a genuine German 
student in my life. It would be fun to 
' flutter the Volscians ' in the shape of the 
proprieties among the very correct people of 

Westonshire, 
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Westonshire, by introducing such an 
anomaly amongst them. Fancy his broach- 
ing the transcendental philosophy to Mr. 
Gljmne, and combating positivism with 
the squirearchy in general/ 

* Beginning with me/ said Mr. Mauden. 

^ But/ continued Frank, ' talking of the 
Glynnes, is not the Countess Nina Sever- 
ski, as she now calls herself, to be in- 
vited ? * 

Eugene held the already written letter 
to Radetsky in his hand. 

' If she is invited, I shall tear this up 
immediately. Anastasie has suffered too 
much already through that whited sepul- 
chre.' 

^ Heyday ! preux chevalier^ cried Frank, 
laughingly, ' what has La Fee Blanche 
done to exite your ire ? Why, news came 
somehow into Westonshire that either the 
heir of Mauden, or the great poet, or the 
handsome man of fashion, I really don't 
know which, had won the fairy's heart, 
and given his own in exchange,' 

^Be quiet, Frank,' said the Squire, 

'You 
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* You sailors are just like our British men 
of war, always popping in to settle other 
people's affairs when they are not wanted/ 

1 1 am sure I do not know what this 
planet would do without us or without 
them/ returned Frank. ^ British ships 
and sailors are the police of the world. 
But I must know why Eugene has taken 
offence at La Fee Blanche. The Countess 
Nina Severski, forsooth! it is really too 
good a joke to think of Nina's being a 
countess, and having slipped for good and 
all out of Sybilla Payne's hands. 

Whether any explanation on the sub- 
ject took place at that time respecting 
Nina, I cannot say. She was, however, 
not invited to Mauden, for this Christmas 
at least. Severski joyfully accepted Mr. 
Mauden's invitation. His Chief, he said, 
had most kindly given him a month's 
leave of absence in order to cultivate the 
acquaintance of his mother's relations. 

Eugene was thrown into a state of sur- 
prise, delight, and nervous agitation by 
the reply to his own and his mother's 

letters 
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letters to Radetsky and Anastasie. The 
invitation, to his utter astonishment, was 
accepted with much gratitude by both the 
brother and sister. 

He did not know that Mr. Mauden had 
added a private letter to the other two, 
addressed to Radetsky, in which he had 
enclosed a sum of money sufficient amply 
to cover the travelling expenses of the 
brother and sister, and appealing to Ernest 
on behalf of Anastasie, who had been so 
cruelly maligned, for her sake to let her 
be seen in friendly relations with a well- 
known family and with a wide circle of 
well-born and highly educated English 
ladies, who would receive her with the 
utmost kindness. 

Other invitations were given and ac- 
cepted, and the intended move of the 
family occupied most of the thoughts of 
all the party except Eugene. His mind 
continually dwelt on the idea of once 
more seeing Anastasie, Of seeing her 
without reserve in the intimacy of do- 
mestic life. Of knowing her gentle, re- 
fined, 
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fined, and graceful manners appreciated. 
Free from suspicions, free from the mys- 
terious and doubtful story that had clung 
like an unwholesome mist about her, he 
should see her as she really was. He 
could scarcely sleep for thinking of her 
visit. He was absorbed by the idea, while 
the rest of the party were planning and 
arranging. 

The cruel Frank tormented him with 
an infinity of jokes on his abstraction, 
which only ceased at the earnest and pri- 
vate prayer of Mr, Mauden, who seemed 
to be endowed with a delicacy of percep- 
tion on such points quite at variance with 
his originally positive and rather harsh 
character, but quite in unison with the 
softened form it had taken now. 

Nobody could do a kind thing more 
thoroughly or with a better grace than 
Mrs. Mauden, when she had decided on 
performing one. It was thus that she had 
arranged with the Radetskys that they 
should meet the Maudens at the hotel in 

London, 
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London, at which they were to pass a few- 
days on their way home. 

Thus they would not begin their visit 
at Mauden Hall as strangers to all the 
family, except Eugene, and such an ar- 
rangement could not fail to be agreeable 
to them. 

' Well,' said Frank, as they took their 
last breakfast at The Pines on the morn- 
ing of their departure from Seaton Bay. 
* Well ! I shall make no resistance. I 
mean to be caught at once by Anastasie ; 
to strike my colours, and be taken in tow 
as a prize. It will be such fun to have a 
regular flirtation in hand. I shall revenge 
myself on all the young ladies in Weston- 
shire by dancing with no one but Anastasie 
at all the balls to be given in our honour. 
I am quite sure she will fall in love with 
me. By the way, Eugene, how do you like 
this coat ? well made, and becoming ; 
don't you think so ? I had it from Lon- 
don on purpose to wear it on my first 
meeting with the Fraulein. And this cap^ 
quite c^/^tivating, is it not ? Mother, 

do 
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do you think there is really a better look- 
ing fellow in Her Majesty's service ? 
Take care, Eugene ! We men of the 
sword always get the better of you slaves 
of the pen/ 

And so he ran on, till the carriage was 
announced as being packed and ready. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Mauden and their two 
sons drove slowly through the town of 
Seaton Bay, a place in which their resi- 
dence had been fraught with so many 
events, and which the two first were, from 
different motives, sincerely glad to leave. 
All the shopkeepers were at their doors, 
or stopped to take off their hats ; knots of 
the gentry of the place stood on the pave- 
ment, or in the little squares, to see them 
pass, and to wave their adieux. Many 
poor people and fishermen stood bowing 
and curtseying as the carriage passed. For 
the Maudens had been open-handed and 
generous, and had, according to the phrase 
which, at Seaton Bay, indicated the 
highest point of popularity, ^ spent a great 
deal of money in the place.' 

They 
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They found that the foreign lady and 
gentleman for whom they enquired on 
reaching their hotel in London had already 
arrived. With a beating heart, Eugene 
followed his father and mother into the 
sitting-room provided for them. His agita- 
tion was so evident, that even Frank pre- 
tended to have compassion on him. 

^ Come, Eugene,' said he, ^ I won't look 
so fascinating. I have taken off that kil- 
ling cap to give you a chance.' 

Radetsky, looking calmer, and less re- 
markable in dress and air than Eugene 
had hoped, came forward and thanked 
Mr. Mauden with much feeling and some 
grace for his kindness. Anastasie was 
already in Mrs. Mauden's arms, kindly 
kissed and reassured, and told that the 
sister of her son's dearest friend could never 
be a stranger to her. 

She held out her hand to Eugene. He 
scarcely dared to look at her. He remem- 
bered how she had withdrawn and hidden 
herself from him, and how she had proudly 
refused to profit by his generosity to her 

brother. 
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brother. But the coldness had now 
vanished. She shook hands with him 
frankly and without reserve ; and thanked 
him warmly, and with simplicity, for his 
kindness in having gained for herself and 
her brother the friendship of his family. 

Eugene just glanced at her face. He 
felt quite timid and dwed, as it were, before 
her ; and was ashamed to feel that he 
coloured, and must have looked awkward 
and confused. He had hoped to have 
seen all the sadness and the cloud passed 
away from her beautiful face, but she still 
looked melancholy, and her smile was evi- 
dently forced. Yet she seemed to have 
recovered her bloom ; her cheeks had an 
exquisite colour, and her lips also ; her 
eyes had that same calm solemn softness 
in them that made Eugene think again of 
Francia's unequalled ^Madonna.* He 
almost felt that she was too pure a thing 
even to love. 

Frank was not a poet, and he was com 
paratively an impartial observer. He 
certainly thought Anastasie the most beau- 

VOL. III. M tiful 
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tiful woman he had ever seen. He 
thought, too, that she looked sad. But the 
intensity of his amusement at Eugene's 
reverential and distant manner to a lady 
with whom he felt sure that he was in 
love, required all his good-breeding and 
self-control to keep it in any bounds. 
Mr. Mauden, reclining on a sofa to which 
he had been led by Frank, was making a 
most critical examination of Anastasie's 
face and person, and observing her manner 
to his wife and Eugene with an enquiring 
eagerness of expression on his face that 
must have thrown her into confusion if 
she had observed it. 

At last Eugene led her to him. He took 
her hand kindly, and with the freedom of 
an old gentleman and a father, rather old- 
fashioned, certainly, in his manner, he 
said, ^ My dear, I am heartily glad to see 
you. Stoop down and give me a kiss, my 
dear ; you have suffered much, and have 
been very ill-treated. Now I hope the 
days of your happiness have begun. I 
want you to let us see a great deal of 

you 
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you at Mauden, Heaven has not blessed 
Mrs. Mauden with a daughter ; I hope 
you will be daughter to her/ 

With a blush, and the most modest grace 
in the world, Anastasie bent down and 
presented her fair cheek to be kissed by 
the kind old Squire. When she rose it 
was wet with her tears, 

Mrs. Mauden*s ready tact told her that 
the scene had been now sufficiently pro- 
longed ; and while Eugene introduced 
Ernest Radetsky to his father and brother, 
she took Anastasie to her room to change 
her travelling dress, 

A week passed pleasantly away in Lon- 
don, though it was so late in the year. 
Mrs. Mauden and one of her sons found 
quite enough to occupy their mornings 
in showing to Radetsky and Anastasie the 
permanent objects of interest in the capital. 
In the evenings they went to dine with 
an old friend or two of the Maudens, or to 
such public amusements as were available 
at the time. One of the young men 
always remained at home with Mr. 

M 2 Mauden. 
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Mauden. Eugene was not a little struck 
with the influence that circumstances 
exercise on manners, when he saw his 
enthusiastic, highly cultivated, and specu- 
lative friend reconcile himself with that 
happy facility natural to continental Euro- 
peans to the habits and manners, and 
almost the modes of thought, of the family 
he was domesticated with, and their friends. 
On one or two occasions he actually asked 
leave to spend the evening with Mr. 
Mauden, and received with the greatest 
docility and submission lessons on the pro- 
nunciation of the English language from 
him, while the rest of the party amused 
themselves abroad, 

Mrs. Mauden was quite delighted with 
Anastasie*s beauty, grace, and a certain 
charm of manner which the Fraulein 
naturally possessed. She would have 
dressed her in all the most costly and 
beautiful articles that she could buy, and 
took the greatest delight in superintending 
her toilette, although Anastasie refused 
gently, but firmly, to accept anything 

beyond 
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beyond the simplest dresses, which indeed 
she could not have declined without 
grieving and offending Mrs. Mauden. Pos- 
sibly, if she had been nearer Mrs. Mau- 
den's own age, a little envy might have 
thrown a shade on her admiration of her 
new friend ; but as it was, her own ma- 
tronly charms and Anastasie's youthful and 
refined beauty rather shed a lustre on each 
other than contrasted injuriously to either; 
and Mrs. Mauden was really pleased and 
proud to introduce so very beautiful a 
person who made a sensation wherever she 
went. 

Mr. Mauden*s admiration was, if possi- 
ble, greater than that of his wife ; but he 
was more observant and watchful than she 
w^as ; he strove to read the character of the 
young German in her conversation and 
manners, and constantly recommended 
Eugene to be cautious how he engaged 
himself to her, charming and lovely as she 
was, till he himself had succeeded in win- 
ning her confidence. Eugene answered 
that, though more deeply in love with 

^ 3 Anastasie 
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Anastasie than ever, he saw but little 
hopes of a happy termination to the affair. 
She had never given him the slightest 
encouragement. When they chanced to 
be alone together, her manner grew more 
cold and reserved. Any hints of an attach- 
ment she had always laughed away; he 
had not dared to speak out for fear of a 
positive refusal. Indeed he was quite out 
of spirits, and threw the shadow of his 
own disappointment on his father's more 
sanguine temperament. Still Mr. Mauden 
begged him not to despair. He thought 
he should sound her, he said, when she felt 
herself a little more at home, at Mauden ; 
and then Eugene would know the worst, 
without committing himself. It was very 
odd to see the Squire converted into the 
confidant and patron of a love affair. 
More odd still to see him so anxious that 
Eugene should marry a foreigner of no 
great claims to birth, and none to fortune. 
Poor Mr. Mauden ! he had seen enough 
of the hollowness of the friendships of his 
great connections. He thought that^ 

Eugene's 
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Eugene's happiness might be better pro- 
moted than by forming another. 

In the mean time he treated Anastasie 
as a daughter, and in her manner and con- 
duct towards him, Eugene saw much to 
increase his own admiration for her. She 
sat by him, read English books to him, 
and talked to him with unwearied atten- 
tion. She showed a mind highly cultivated 
by reading the very best books, and by the 
education she had received from her father, 
and under the occasional superintendence 
of Count Severski. She had evidently 
thought much, and her memory was ex- 
cellent. She recited numberless passages 
from the German poets with a grace, a 
correctness, and often with a pathos that 
filled the good Squire's eyes with tears. 
Then she would translate them for him, 
for she spoke English and understood 
it, though her accent was imperfect 
enough to give Mr. Mauden the fre- 
quent pleasure of correcting her ; and 
then he wanted to learn German, and 
she began immediately, and laughingly, to 

** ♦ . give 
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give him a lesson; in fact, all seemed to be 
going on most prosperously towards a wed- 
ding, with one important exception. It 
appeared not only that the intended bride 
was unaware that so much was expected 
of her; but she showed a reluctance to hold 
the slightest private conversation with the 
to he bridegroom, and a determination not 
, to accept from him any attentions beyond 
those of an ordinary friend, that augured 
very ill for the matrimonial termination of 
the affair. 

Another circumstance that caused a 
little anxiety in the minds of the party 
assembled at Mivart's Hotel, was the 
rather increasing feebleness of Mr.Mauden. 
He required more help than when he left 
Seaton Bay, he grew thinner, and his appe- 
tite was not very good. He was cheerful 
and good tempered, however, and made the 
best of his state of health. He was in a^ 
little hurry to get down to Mauden, and 
^ to have it over,' as he expressed himself. 
And he was very anxious, and occasionally 
disturbed, about not having any letters 

from 
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from Fred. He had, as before stated, 
written word that he was coining home 
overland ; but from the date of that letter 
no news had been received of or from him. 
And Mr. Mauden had set his heart on 
having his three sons with him to spend 
Christmas at the Hall, so that the non- 
arrival of his second son was a source of 
much disappointment to him. But his 
^ young people)' as he called his two 
children and the Radetskys, did not 
allow him to brood over this. They were 
always devising some mode of amusing 
him; and even when he was tired, he 
listened to Anastasie's songs and poems 
with delight, while many of Ernest's old 
Burschen ditties were a source of great 
amusement to him. 

At last the day appointed for the return 
of the Mauden family to their old home 
arrived. And the express train carried 
them all down from London to Mayland 
in a few hours. The station was about a 
quarter of a mile from the old cathedral 
city, and scarcely had the train stopped, 

M S when 
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when they saw that the station was 
decorated with flags^ and the beautiful 
winter garlands of the West of England^ 
holly, ivy, mistletoe, mixed with the trail- 
ing stems of the Traveller's Joy, bearing 
their snowy clusters of feathery seeds. All 
the principal inhabitants of May! and were 
congregated on the platform. Several of 
the neighbouring landowners, with the 
ladies of their families, accompanied them, 
and a band was placed at one end of the 
station. The bells of the cathedral rung 
out a deep welcome to the representative 
of the oldest family in Jhe county on his 
return to his old home. 

When Mr. Mauden was assisted to the 
platform from the railway carriage, and Mrs. 
Mauden and her party followed, the lead- 
ing gentry of the town and neighbourhood 
pressed round them, and congratulated 
them on the happy circumstances that had 
brought them back to Westonshire. 

Mrs. Mauden received with a stately 
and superior air the politenesses of her old 
friends. She presented Ernest and Anas- 

tasie 
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tasie to many of them, hoped that Mauden 
would again see them all very soon in 
their old pleasant meetings, was gracious, 
forgiving, and a little condescending in her 
manner. Eugene and Frank shook hands 
with everybody, talked of county matters, 
cricket, balls, and archery meetings. 

They wished it to be felt that they 
meant to forget everything, and to make 
themselves popular. 

But Mr. Mauden' s frm resolution to 
indicate a general amnesty by his manner, 
unfortunately gave way a little when he 
saw these people who had passed him in 
the streets of Mayland with averted looks, 
and whose friendship had been scattered 
to the winds by the first breath of slander. 

Still he behaved pretty well under the 
fire of congratulations, compliments, and 
condolences on his ill health, that he en- 
countered in his way down the station to 
the first class entrance. Post horses had 
been bespoken by letter from London, 
and they were put to the carriage and the 
luggage arranged long before he and his 

^ ^ party 
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party reached the front of the station. 
One gentleman said that a public dinner 
and a ball were to be given, in order to 
show the general delight at the return of 
their great landholder and old friend. 
Mr. Mauden begged to decline the dinner. 
His health, he said, would not allow him 
to assist at a public dinner at present. 
The ball, he knew, would be 'a source of 
great delight to Mrs. Mauden, and he 
promised that all his family, with his 
guests, should be present at the one to 
which they were so kindly invited. He 
was then requested, on the part of the 
manager of the Mayland Theatre, to be- 
speak a play for one day of the Christmas 
week. The best box would be dedicated 
to the family of Mauden Hall, if they 
would honour the old city by accepting 
it as a proof of respect. 

Mr. Mauden smiled. 

' Certainly,' said he, ' I shall be de- 
lighted to gratify the manager and my 
friends by so doing. Let the play be 
" The School for Scandal.'' ' 

In 
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In short, nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm and heartiness of the welcome. 
It was only equalled by the good taste 
with which it was received. Two or 
three arches, covered with winter garlands 
and ornamented with flags, adorned the 
principal street of Mayland. The chil- 
dren of a large school, founded by a 
Mauden in very old times, stood near an 
old city gate, through which the carriage 
had to pass on the road to the Hall. 
They sang a little chorus of welcome 
ver}'^ prettily, and some of them presented 
bouquets of rare exotics from the neigh- 
bouring gardens to the party. 

' How beautiful those camellias are, 
Anastasie!' said Eugene, looking at a 
magnificent bouquet that the Fraulein 
had accepted with a kind grace that quite 
charmed the pretty little girl who had 
presented it. 

^ The rose-coloured and the white, in 
their deep green shining leaves — have 
they no meaning in the language of 
flowers ? ' 

Anastasie 
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Anastasie smiled. * I cannot tell/ said 
she. 

'I will give them their signification/ 
said Eugene. 'The rose-coloured flower 
is beauty, with afiection. The white one, 
so exquisitely pure, is innocence.' 

' My dear,' said Mrs. Mauden, * I must 
beg you will wear one of those flowers in 
your hair at dinner. Either of them will 
become you. I will not say which I like 
the best. I leave it to your taste, but I 
should really like to see one of them in 
your beautiful hair.' 

Anastasie blushed and bent down her 
eyes. She looked, Eugene thought, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Still he did not like 
the air of doubt, or sorrow, or confusion, 
or the mixture of all three, that the blush 
and the slight action betrayed. 

After this every one was silent. Frank 
and Radetsky were on the outside of the 
roomy travelling carriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mauden, Eugene and 
Anastasie, were inside. Anastasie, though 
ignorant of the peculiar circumstances 

that 
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that had caused their absence, and the 
special joy attending their return, saw that 
some deep feeling occupied each of her 
companions, and she did not speak. 

They drove rapidly along the road — the 
winter road, with bare trees, and brown 
grass, and a grey sky, and the wild river 
swelled by recent rains, * roaring into ca- 
taracts ' at the foot of the colourless rocky 
hills, flowing on amidst the thunder of their 
echoes to bury itself in the distant sea. Eu- 
gene felt now all the unreality of the false 
welcome, the tinsel hypocrisy of the show 
of gladness through which they had just 
passed. This sad desolate scene, on which 
the general imagination had painted the 
darkest horrors — this seemed to him the 
real, the true, and the prophetic. And 
he almost rejoiced at the early darkness, 
which threw its shades over their entrance 
to the village of Mauden. 

As the carriage turned suddenly into 
the village street the darkness vanished. 
Large bonfires were kindled on the hill- 
sides. The blacksmith's forge seemed to 

glow 
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glow with a redder light than ever. The 
bells of the church rang out loudly on 
the chilly thick air, A triumphal arch, 
covered with evergreens and lighted by 
pine torches, spanned the street. All the 
villagers and the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood stood near it, and a loud huzza arose 
as the carriage passed through it. 

Frank and Radetsky and the footman, 
who with Mrs. Mauden's maid were on 
the box and in the seat behind, waved 
their hats and shouted. 

But Eugene heard suppressed sobs from 
the object of all this demonstration. He 
was glad when the carriage passed away 
from the light and the cheers and the 
crowd, and they plunged once more into 
darkness. 

Through the park gates, across the 
park, into the grand old avenues, they 
drove on. The front of the house was 
bright with lights in the hall and the 
principal sitting-rooms ; a party of the 
servants were arranged on the terrace and 
on the hall steps. Eugene and Frank 

lifted 
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lifted Mr. Mauden, sadly fatigued with 
the journey, and still more so by the 
excitement through which he had passed, 
out of his -carriage and up the steps into 
the halL 

There was a little crowd in the halL 
A moment's pause showed that they had 
not expected to see the Squire so helpless 
and so ill. 

A figure of a young man, tall, well 
made, and soldierly- looking, stepped out 
of this crowd. * Dear father,' said he, 
* how sorry I am to see you look so un- 
well ! I did not know you were so ill ; 
but you have a daughter now to help my 
mother to nurse you. 

A lady stepped forward to Frederic 
Mauden's side, so handsome, so very white, 
so stately-looking. She glided and placed 
herself, half kneeling, in a pose the most 
graceful and appropriate beside Mr. Mau- 
den, as if to ask his blessing. It was the 
Countess Nina Severski Mauden, the wife 
of the Squire's second son Frederic. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Why seek to know ? 
Enjoy the merry shrovetide of thy youth ; 
Take each fair mask for what it gives itself; 
Nor strive to look beneath it.* 

Spanish Student. 

S the dressing-bell rang, a light 
tap was heard at Eugene Mau- 
den's door. 

* Eu ! ' said Frank, ^ if you 
are not going to make yourself bloom as a 
double Adonis let me in, I want to speak 
to you.' 

* Come in, Frank. I want to sjJeak to 
you, too.' 

' I am utterly ebahiy said Frank, as 
he threw himself on a chair. * How could 
Fred be such an egregious ass ! ' 

' I am perfectly astounded — shocked 
beyond measure ! ' returned Eugene. 

' Nobody 
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' Nobody knows what cause J have to be 
shocked except my fatheri- I meant to 
tell you all as soon as we were quiet 
together at Mauden. Who do you think 
has been the author of all the slanders 
against poor Anastasie ? ' 

^Who?' 

' Nina — the Countess Nina Severski 
Mauden ! our precious sister-in-law ! ' 

It is not necessary to follow the reasons 
which Eugene gave for this conviction. 
Suffice it to say that Frank, clear-headed 
and unprejudiced, was entirely and sadly 
convinced of the cruel deceptions and 
intrigues by means of which Nina Glynne 
had worked the ruin of this beautiful and 
excellent young woman. His indignation 
knew no bounds. He walked hurriedly 
up and down the room, pitying Fred, 
sympathising with Anastasie, grieving over 
this ill-omened marriage, and wondering at 
its sudden and unannounced conclusion, all 
in turn. 

' Fred says that he wrote ; but certainly 
his letters never reached us. He had no 

very 
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very clear idea where we lived. He says 
he thinks he addressed his epistle to Sea- 
ford/ 

* One arrived here yesterday morning, 
it seems, but the ser\-ants thought it use- 
less to send it to London as we were 
coming here so soon,' returned Eugene. 

* I wonder how such a great lady 
deigned to think of Fred, only a second 
son. If it had been you, now, I could 
imagine ' 

Eugene's sense of honour kept him 
silent. He well knew that Nina had 
been highly gratified with his attentions. 
His conscience told him that those atten- 
tions had been paid purely because it 
pleased him to be with her — from selfish 
motives, in fact. He was himself the 
cause of the vengeance which had fallen 
on Anastasie. Possibly Nina had calcu- 
lated on the purity and yet the depth of 
his attachment to Anastasie, of which she 
must by some strange means have become 
cognisant. She must have felt that to 
throw doubts on her conduct was a sure 

way 
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way to prevent his marrying her ; but that 
such a passion for one once so venerated 
w^as not likely to be succeeded by another 
in a heart like his. These thoughts passed 
through his mind not now for the first 
time. He only sighed, and said nothing. 
^And the sinews of war/ said the 
prudent Frank. ' The Governor will have 
to make them a princely allowance. The 
ten thousand will scarcely suffice for the 
Countess Nina.' 

* Remember/ said Eugene, * that she is 
not, nor ever will be, acknowledged in 
any way by her father's family. At Berlin 
she made a sensation, and that is all. Her 
fortune is not one of those *^ colossales " 
w^hich would induce a poor foreign noble- 
man to burthen himself with an expensive 
English wife. If Fred becomes at last 
lord of Mauden a moderate ambition may, 
1 think, be satisfied.' 

* Why dont you propose to that lovely 
Anastasie ? But there is that awkward 
story about the marriage with Trent. 
Really, Eugene, I wish you would be 

rational. 
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rational, and marry some well connected, 
not mysterious, well educated English 
woman. Everything goes wrong w^hen 
fellows get a dilletante mania, and go and 
live amongst a set of showy unprincipled 
foreigners who have neither character nor 
caste to lose/ 

^ I may be as sorry for having done so as 
you can be that I have done it, Frank,' 
returned Eugene. ' But pray let us remain 
friends. I feel as if I had lost Fred 
already.' 

^ And the Governor's overdoing it, I can 
see,' said Frank, who had resumed his 
walk up and down the room. * He is 
trying to bear up against much that has 
grieved him. I don't like his look at all.' 

A pause for a moment ensued. 

^ Think of those Glynnes after all re- 
turning to the Chace just in time to meet 
us, and coming here as if they belonged to 
the family, and had a right to receive us 
in our own house ! ' said Eugene. * And 
Mrs. Glynne embracing my mother so 
tenderly ! Upon my soul I think Mother 

England 
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England can rear as hypocritical a set of 
humbugs as any country in the worid, 
much as you' dislike foreigners, Frank ! ' 

'But Mr. Grey! was it not noble in 
him to come here to welcome us ! He 
whom my father tried to lord it over and 
to rule ; he who was. independent and self- 
respectfiil in our days of prosperity, be- 
came our warm friend when we were 
undeservedly persecuted, and who came to 
offer a glad welcome to his old enemy 
when all is set right again ! Let us not 
say that hypocrisy, envy, and toadyism are 
universal — only that they are disgracefully 
general.' 

' Now go and dress, Frank. The second 
bell will ring in ten minutes.' 

' I only know I wish I stood in your 
shoes, Eu,' said Frank, as he opened the 
door. ' I would not let Nina Glynne be 
mistress of Mauden if I could get any- 
thing tolerable to let itself be called Mrs. 
Eugene Mauden.' 

Wearied as Mr. Mauden was, and 
astonished at the sudden and unexpected 

appearance 
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appearance of Fred, with Nina as his 
wife, he exerted himself to come down to 
dinner. He thought he saw the elements 
of discomfort or jarring in the party to be 
assembled at that meal, and considerately 
determined to prevent them from ex- 
ploding. 

But all went, if not merry as a mar- 
riage bell, at least smoothly on. Nina 
was stately and grand in dress and manner. 
Fred a little fidgetty, and evidently greatly 
admiring his wife, that admiration being 
mingled with a little awe. 

Anastasie appeared rather tired and 
overcome. Eugene noticed that she wore 
in her hair the white camellia. 

Mrs. Mauden looked extremely well, 
and was courteous and kind to every one. 
But she seemed quite charmed with Nina. 
She called her her dear daughter^ her old 
favourite, always her own child in heart 
and affection ; and it must be confessed that 
if Anastasie had had the smallest degree 
of jealousy in her disposition the sudden 
change into a quite secondary and unim- 
portant 
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portant person, as far as her hostess was 
concerned, would have made her feel very 
uncomfortable. 

But she had not. Other and deeper feel- 
ings awoke in her heart, when she recog- 
nized in Frederic Mauden's wife the Miss 
Glynne whom Eugene had discovered to 
be the author of her later misfortunes. She 
grieved to find herself with the Mauden 
family. She wished to hide herself from 
every one. She felt a presage of renewed 
sorrow. 

But Eugene, seconded by Frank, took 
care that she should not feel neglected. 
As to the old Squire, he was kindness itself 
towards her; made her sit beside him, 
and talked to her as much as he could. 
It was not till the ladies left the room 
that the elder and younger brothers looked 
a little significantly at each other, thinking 
that the beautiful young foreigner might not 
find it very agreeable in the drawing-room. 

How bright and cheerful an English 

drawing-room looks in winter, when the 

change is made from the dining-room — so 

VOL. III. N warm ; 
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warm ; such a glowing fire on the hearth ; 

the curtains closed ; the soft carpets so 

pleasant to the tread ; the pretty ornaments 

disposed so tastefully ; the books or prints 

lying so invitingly on the tables; the 

piano opened ! 

But it is often a very cold comfortless 

place notwithstanding, for those ladies 
who may happen to be either out of the 
precise clique of the hostess, or who ex- 
cite any degree of envy. A little Coventry 
sometimes exists for them in these ap- 
parently paradisaical apartments. 

The three married ladies swept into the 
room first, the bride taking the lead, and 
Mrs. Mauden not waiting for the two un- 
married ones to precede her. 

But just in the hall, before they reached 
the drawing-room door, Anastasie felt an 
arm thrown around her, and saw a plain 
but kindly face near hers. 

^ You are very, very lovely,' said Sybilla 
Payne, ^ and I am quite resolved that we 
shall be friends. I never cared for beauty 

before. 
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before, but there is something in yours 
that charms me beyond measure.' 

' You are very kind,' said Anastasie, 
returning Sybilla^s kiss. ^ I feel very 
much obliged to you.' 

And so she did, for the opening of the 
drama to be played out at Mauden seemed 
to make such kindness very precious. 

' Then you will be friends with me ? it 
will be something new and delightful to me 
to have a female friend, and I do not think 
that you will find one in Nina Glynne. I 
mean the Countess Nina Severski Mauden.' 

So they entered the drawing-room arm- 
in-arm. And they found Mrs. Mauden 
welcoming, in the most affectionate and 
cordial manner, a gentleman who had arrived 
from Paris while they were at dinner. He 
had desired the servants not to announce 
his coming lest he should disturb the party ; 
had dressed and awaited the entrance of 
the ladies into the drawing-room. 

He showed the greatest pleasure at 
seeing Mrs. Mauden; apologised most 
gracefully for not having been present at the 

^ * marriage 
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marriage of his sister, whose fair cheek he 
just touched with his lips; renew^ed his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Glynne. 

It was a moment or two before he was 
able to look round to see if any others 
remained to be addressed. When he saw 
Sybilla entering with Anastasie, his self- 
control left him, and he exclaimed, with 
astonishment not unmixed with sorrow 
and displeasure — 

^ Mein Gott ! Anastasie ! ' 

A look of superb disdain from the 
Countess Nina, directed at the young 
German, and changing into one of mutual 
understanding with Count Sever ski, was 
intended to cover her with confusion. 

I cannot say that she heard the excla- 
mation of the Count with indifference. 
She knew that he was coming, therefore 
she was not surprised to see him, but she 
coloured deeply, and Sybilla felt her grasp 
upon her arm grow stronger and almost 
convulsive. 

But she soon recovered herself, and 
' Yes, Count Severski, it is indeed 

Anastasie 
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Anastasie Radetsky. You are surprised to 
see me here. The kindness of this family 
to a person who has been for so long the 
victim of the most unjust suspicions and 
cruel slanders, has brought me here. And, 
I assure you, that whether you can be 
convinced of it or not, I am worthy of 
being received at Mauden Hall.' 

She said this with a voice clear and 
soft, but resolute ; and -as she stood before 
them, in her simple beauty, with such an 
earnest truthful look in her deep blue eyes, 
and such a dignity in her whole bearing, 
it seemed impossible that any one could 
be found to doubt her. 

A little surprised silence followed this 
speech. Count Severski had been startled 
out of his usual calm good-breeding, so 
antagonistic to anything like a scene ; he 
could not therefore blame Anastasie for 
saying what she had said. But he turned 
away in a moment or two, and addressed 
himself to his sister. The conversation 
was confined to himself and the three 

N 3 married 
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married ladies, and Sybilla and Anastasie 
were soon left to themselves. 

Mr. Mauden had retired to his own 
room as soon as dinner was over, assisted by 
Fred and Frank, and the latter returned to 
the dining-room, while the young Benedict 
entered into a short explanation of his 
sudden plunge into the troubled ocean of 
marriage. He had varied the homeward 
overland route by going from Alexandria 
to Constantinople, and thence up the 
Danube, and had visited some of the most 
remarkable German cities. At Berlin he 
had hoped to have found Eugene ; but he 
had departed for England. He had seen 
Nina at the opera, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with her. She wished to please 
him, and, as usual in such cases, she had 
succeeded. In fact, he fell desperately in 
love, and, very shortly made her an offer, 
which she had, beyond his hopes, accepted. 

He had written to his father and mother 
to announce his intended marriage. He 
had not asked for any increase to his 
allowance, for he did not like to worry his 

father 
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father about business, as he had heard 
from Nina that he had been ill. He was 
afraid he had misdirected the letter ; in- 
deed Nina, to whom he had entrusted it, 
had told him since, that it was addressed 
to Seaford, not Seaton JBay; and finally, 
he thought it best to come home at once 
with his bride. He was sure, he said, that 
if there were any objections on the part of 
his family to his wife, so near a connection 
of their own, to see and know her whom 
they had loved as a child, and one whom 
they believed a stranger to their blood, 
would be sufficient to obviate them. 

Mr. Mauden said everything that was 
kind. His own feelings on the occasion 
were, however, the reverse of agreeable. 
The character of Nina, as traced by the 
hand of Eugene, and betrayed by her 
persecution of Anastasie, promised but a 
small share of happiness to her husband. 

But on this subject the Squire was of 
course silent. And if Fred saw that his 
approbation of the match was not very 
warm, he had at least the satisfaction of 

^ 4 hearing 



^ 
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hearing that Mr. Mauden was prepared at 
once to surrender to him the fortune he 
intended for him. He knew that this 
piece of intelligence would be very wel- 
come to the Countess Nina Severski 
Mauden. 

Mr. Mauden soon dismissed Fred, after 
ringing for his man, and retired to rest, 
exceedingly discomposed by Fred's hasty 
and imprudent proceedings, and quite 
unable to devise any means by which he 
could set Anastasie right in the opinion 
of the Count, whose arrival was now 
announced to him, without ruining Ninia 
for ever in the estimation of the newly 
found brother, of whom she spoke with 
so much pride. 

But Eugene was quite determined that 
not a speck should remain on the purity 
of Anastasie' s character as far as he could 
keep it clear. Before breakfast, on the 
following morning, quite regardless of the 
effect on his mind with regard to Nina, 
in the course of a walk on the terrace, he 
told the Count all without reserve, show- 
ing 
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ing him several letters he had received, 
and certain notes, some of which were 
even signed by Nina, others in her hand- 
writing. Of course, it was painful to him 
thus to expose the dreadful want of prin- 
ciple displayed in this affair, but he felt 
it to be his duty to make Anastasie's way 
clear before her. 

Slowly and cautiously the Count lis- 
tened, paused, weighed the matter, and 
finally, to the great delight of Eugene, 
acknowledged candidly that he had done 
great wrong to the daughter of his old 
preceptor, and that he was convinced of 
her innocence of the implied, rather than 
stated charges against her, which had cost 
her so much. At the same time, he 
acknowledged that he had been predis- 
posed to believe much that he had been 
told by Nina herself, by the fact of her 
marriage with Trent, a new acquaintance, 
without recommendations, and this with- 
out either the knowledge or consent of 
her father or her brother. He begged 
Eugene not to be withheld by any false 

^ 5 delicacy 
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delicacy from searching into this matter, 
nor from proving to the world in general 
that Trent had been previously married. 
Many serious after-questions and diffi- 
culties might arise from any doubts on 
these matters, if Eugene were married to 
Anastasie. 

The good taste and kind feeling of the 
Count were shown, when he entered the 
breakfast-room, by his greeting of Ernest. 
He told him laughingly that he should be 
deaf to any theories he might invent or 
maintain while in England about political 
matters, and asked him on his part to 
remember him only as the friend and 
instructor of his childhood. Ernest was 
so thoroughly tamed by the light but 
potent chains of the new habits of thought 
and manners that he found himself sur- 
rounded by, that he actually received these 
advances in good part, and conducted 
himself in an extraordinarily quiet and 
pacific manner to this sworn foe to self- 
government and an united Germany. The 
Count, too, was kind, but with rather a 

cool 
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cool and formal kindness to Anastasie, 
who was on her part calm, self-possessed, 
and tranquil, even under the scornful and 
fixed regards of Nina. 

So the breakfast passed easily, and with- 
out gene ; and when it was over, the Count 
requested Fred to allow him half an hour's 
private conversation with his wife. That 
half hour produced a very marvellous and 
striking effect on Nina's manner to Anas- 
tasie. She was extremely polite to her, 
frequently addressed her, and allowed her 
contemptuous air to sink into one of civil 
patronage. 

If Anastasie' s spirit, gentle as it was, 
chafed a little under these manifestations 
of conscious superiority, she controlled her- 
self so entirely that all went on smoothly, — 
more especially as a circumstance occurred, 
a few days after the assembly of the 
party at Mauden, which induced her to 
withdraw herself, as much as politeness 
would admit, from the little circle in the 
breakfast-room, at least while the gentle- 
men remained in it. 

^ 6 Sybilla 
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Sybilla Payne had not made a vain pro- 
mise, on the spur of a momentary fancy, to 
be Anastasie's friend. She came specially 
to see her on a certain morning, and stayed 
to luncheon ; and after she herself had 
passed half an hour beside Mr. Mauden's 
sofa, chatting pleasantly with him, she pre- 
vailed on the Fraulein to accompany her 
part of the way home, saying that she 
could not miss her way back to the Hall, 
if she remained in the carriage drive. 

So they set out on a pleasant, crisp 
afternoon, and strolled along, conversing 
in German, and laughing and amused, 
as Anastasie found so much to correct in 
Sybilla's pronunciation. It was a delight- 
ful walk to Anastasie. She had never 
had a friend of her own age and sex, and 
the charm of such an intercourse had all 
the freshness of novelty with her. She 
was delighted with Sybilla, not less for 
the originality of her thoughts, than with 
her familiarity with such a multitude of 
things, and habits of life, and modes of 
thinking to be seen and known on the 

Continent, 
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Continent, but with which Sybilla was 
only acquainted through the two mediums 
of books and travellers. 

Sybilla, who was a great German 
scholar, was on her part enchanted to have 
got hold of a real German, who could 
correct her ^ ichs ' and ^ auchsy and teach 
her the true mode of pronouncing the 
venerated name of Goethe. So she was 
a little vexed when two dogs broke out of 
a cover beside the park road, and jumped 
upon her with such very energetic de- 
monstrations of joy, that she was obliged 
to break off in the midst of Thekla's 
song, ' Der Eichwald brauset ! ' which she 
was reciting. 

* Sybilla ! ' said Eugene, who followed, 
gun in hand, the dogs who had been with 
him all the mqrning, ' I did not think 
you had taken the kennel under your 
protecting wing as well as the inhabitants 
of the Hall ! ' 

*^ Oh, you have not forgotten my name, 
then ! ' said Sybilla. ' I have thought 

lately 
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lately that it and myself had passed away 
from your memory/ 

* Why, Syb, you know you are engraven 
on my heart like a magnificent Greek or 
Roman head on a gem — it cannot be 
obliterated, the material is so hard.* 

* I doubt it. The hardness of the 
material is as mythical as the beauty of 
the engraving,' said Sybilla, sharply. 
Perhaps a little observation had shown 
her that her companion occupied more of 
Eugene's attention than herself. 

* Are you going back to the Hall ? * 
said she ; ^ for if you are, you can guide 
Miss Radetsky home again. Take care 
she does not lose herself; with a poet for 
a conductor it is possible, even now.' 

So saying, and nodding to Anastasie, 
she hastily turned away, and was soon lost 
in the winding of the road round the 
copse. 

Anastasie was surprised thus into walk- 
ing alone with Eugene. She had never 
been alone with him before. She felt 
confused and nervous, and thought it a 

very 
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very unple2isant mark of friendship in 
Sybilla to have placed her in such a situa- 
tion. 

Eugene, too, was confused, and silent 
at first. But a kind of desperate courage 
seemed to animate him after some 
minutes. He scarcely knew what he 
said, or why he had led Anastasie away 
from the road under pretence of taking a 
shorter one across the park. It was late 
when they returned to the Hall. The 
dressing-bell rang soon after Anastasie had 
taken off her hat and cloak, and sat down 
beside her fire to think. 

When Mrs. Mauden's maid came to 
help her to dress, she said, ^ La, Miss ! is 
anything the matter ? One would think 
you had been crying ! ' 

Anastasie blushed, but made no reply. 

The dinner party was fortunately rein- 
forced by Mr. Grey, and two very pleasant 
friends of Frank's who had arrived during 
the absence of Eugene and Anastasie; 
otherwise a little awkwardness might have 
been felt, for Mr. Mauden was not able to 
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go down to dinner, and Eugene was re- 
markably silent, complained of headache, 
and begged Fred to take his place at the 
end of the table. 

After dinner, as the ladies passed into 
the drawing-room, a footman stopped 
Anastasie. His master, he said, would be 
glad if she would do him the favour of 
joining him in his sitting-room upstairs 
for half an hour. 

With glowing cheeks, and eyes filled 
with tears, she followed him upstairs. 
Mr. Mauden was in an arm-chair, look- 
ing very much fatigued with the exertions 
and excitement attending his return to his 
old residence. Anastasie thought he had 
a very sad air, but he received her kindly, 
and made her give him his coffee, and 
take some herself. In a few minutes he 
said, * My dear, Eugene has been with me. 
He tells me, with almost a broken heart, 
that you have refused him.' 

Anastasie' s tears now fell rapidly. As 
soon as she could speak, she said, ^ I am 
afraid he thinks me very, very ungrateful 

— he 
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— he who has redeemed my fair fame 
from such cruel aspersions ! and I believe 
he would have loved me through all ! ' 

' All what, my dear ? ' 

^ But, dear Mr. Mauden, it would have 
been wrong, very wrong, to have accepted 
him — wrong to himself, I mean.' 

' Do explain yourself, Anastasie ! It 
has been a deep disappointment to me 
that you have refused him. I wish to see 
him married. He will never love any 
other woman. And you have overcome 
my prejudices against foreigners — you, at 
least, and the noble conduct of Severski. 
If there are any more mysteries, let them 
be explained at once. I am sick of myste- 
ries.' 

' Mr. Mauden,' said Anastasie, ^ I have 
been unjustly suspected of many things. 
Your daughter-in-law, Mrs. Frederic 
Mauden, has been the author of much of 
my misery, but not of all.' 

' Of course not, my dear. I grieve as 
much as you can do that Fred has brought 
so unprincipled a woman into the family. 

She 
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She wanted to catch Eugene, and when 
she found that he was in love with you, 
she did all she could, like a wicked jealous 
woman, to ruin you. I suppose it struck 
her that Eugene was too romantic ever 
to love or to marry any other woman ; so 
when she got the chance, she thought the 
second brother, as heir presumptive after 
Eugene, was a very good speculation, and 
married him without much circumlocution 
or delay. But she, as you say, was not 
the author of all your misery. My dear 
child, was not your own imprudence the 
cause of much of it ? 

Anastasie's lip trembled. She did not 
speak, and Mr. Mauden resumed. ^ But 
I am quite willing to overlook all this; 
and if you could have loved Eugene I 
would have received you as a daughter. 
I know Trent to have been a specious 
villain, handsome, and clever. It is no 
wonder that he should make a young girl, 
brought up in so retired a manner, believe 
him to be the soul of honour, or that, 
about to be cast alone on the world by the 

approaching 
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approaching death of her father, she should 
have thought she did wisely in marrying 
him.' 

* Mr. Mauden/ said Anastasie, ^ believe 
me or not, I cannot help either ; but I 
vow by all I hold most sacred, that I never 
married Trent, never had any intercourse 
with him, excepting to forbid his intrusion 
into my father's house, and command him 
not to address me in my visits to our sick 
and poor. 

' I know,' continued she, hurriedly, ' I 
know that you do not believe me ; and 
that no one will ever believe me, for 
though I suspect the woman who must 
have personated me, I cannot produce 
proofs of her guilt ; every one in our own 
village believed the story of my marriage. 
Count Severski, who has known me from 
my earliest childhood, believes it ; my 
brother believes it. You will believe it, 
with Mrs. Frederic Mauden, and every 
one else. 

' I ask you. Sir, whether a woman who 
labours under a suspicion of having com- 
mitted 
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mitted such an act of imprudence would 
be properly placed, or happy., even in this 
house, and in this family ? Should I be 
considered as fit to be eventually the lead- 
ing person in this county, or even to have 
the management of my own daughters ? 
Should I not feel that my prudence would 
always be doubted ? Could my husband 
even confide in it ? ' 

Mr. Mauden listened in astonishment, 
and looked at Anastasie with an admiration 
much greater than he had ever felt before. 
She spoke with so much animation and 
feeling ; she showed so much firmness 
and prudence, and disinterested regard for 
the family who had received her so kindly, 
that he saw her now less as a very lovely, 
very amiable, and very ill-used woman, 
than as one who had greatly suffered, and 
who was firm, resolute, and reliable. 

He took her hand and said, ^ My dear 
Anastasie, I love and honour you for the 
very conduct in refusing Eugene, which I 
really deplore. If my son could win such 
a heart as yours, he must possess, next to 

his 
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his own principles, the best guarantee for 
his happiness. Still there are, as you say, 
after considerations. / tried to do good, 
and dared the opinions and suspicions of 
the world. Already you know some of 
the consequences. All, none can ever 
know but Him to whom the secret suffer- 
ings of all hearts are open ! Once, my 
dear, I was very harsh and unkind to 
Eugene. I wished him to marry a woman 
whom he could not love, and it was in 
consequence of this that he was estranged 
from me for some years. I know his worth 
now. I hoped to have made him happy 
by yielding to his wishes with respect to 
you. But I think you have judged rightly. 
I, on my part, will not be wanting in my 
endeavours to clear up this affair. I believe 
you implicitly. But I agree with you 
that even the suspicion of imprudence, and 
a light and easily won fancy, should be re- 
moved from a woman who would occupy 
a position of some influence, and where 
Nina would be able to make it a constant 
reproach. Only promise. me that you will 

not 
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not refuse Eugene, if we can make this 
matter clear/ 

* I cannot promise, Mr. Mauden. Let 
us both be free. Let me see more of him, 
and of English ways and customs. Let 
him be convinced that I am in all things 
worthy of his respect ; and then, if he 
still — still wishes, and you and Mrs. 
Mauden ' 



A light tap at the door was followed by 
the sudden entrance of Eugene. 

* Now, my child,' said Mr. Mauden, ^ sit 
down quietly and tell this to Eugene.' 

She sat down, deeply blushing, beside 
the kind old Squire. Eugene, quite un- 
prepared for what was to follow, placed 
himself on the opposite side of the fire ; 
and Anastasie repeated, with downcast 
eyes, that which she wished, yet dreaded, 
to tell Eugene. 

^ My dearest Anastasie,' said he, in a 
tone of the greatest delight, * why did you 
not tell me this before ? ' 

^ I have no proofs,' said she, sadly ; * only 
my simple word. Everything seems as if 

I 
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I were false, but I am really true. Only 
most unhappy.' 

Eugene rose and placed himself in a 
chair beside her, and took her hand ; but 
she withdrew it with gentle resolution. 

* In time, then,' said he, ' and when all 
is made clear ; not that I want proofs, for 
I believe you implicitly; but for your own 
sake, and then — oh Anastasie, do not 
refuse me. I think that this was the 
reason of your rejection of me this morn- 
ing. You do not love any other ? ' 

* No,' said Anastasie, firmly. * / do not. 
But, Mr. Mauden, I will not bind myself, 
or you. When the person who repre- 
sented me at Steinkirch, who must have 
worn my clothes, and imitated me in walk, 
manner, and speech, is discovered, then, 
and not till then, if you still love me, 
you can demand an answer from me. If 
the affair is never cleared up, I will, if 
Heaven preserves my way from being again 
darkened by slander, earn my own bread ; 
for never will I be the wife of any man 

who 
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who cannot confide in my prudence as 
well as in my innocence.' 

With this state of affairs Eugene was 
obliged to be contented ; but it did not 
prevent his paying Anastasie every possible 
attention that he could show her. She 
neither encouraged nor rejected them. She 
acted with candour and simplicity. She 
took her part in the amusements of the 
house. Sung her sweet German songs, 
and played her choice morceaux of classical 
music with great taste and a pure execu- 
tion, learnt from her father, who had been, 
like most of his countrymen, an excellent 
musician, recited ballads of Schiller or 
Goethe or other poets, with a grace and 
refinement that pleased exceedingly ; and 
all this without display, only taking her 
share in amusement or conversation, and 
keeping in the background as much as she 
could. 

Very gladly would Nina Glynne have 
extinguished her at once with her showy 
music, well-got-up knowledge, and artistic 
gossip. To say nothing of the stately 

grandeur 
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grandeur of manner that made her very 
imposing to Mrs. Mauden and Fred, and 
many of the visitorswho flocked to Mauden 
Hall. 

But Anastasie, though retiring herself, 
had a very strong body of supporters and 
admirers in Frank and his sailor friends, in 
Mr. Mauden and Sybilla ; and if she had 
chosen it she might have made herself the 
head of a very powerful opposition. But 
this she entirely avoided, with a tact and 
good sense that were very pleasing to 
Eugene and to the observant squire. 

As to Count Severski, he gave himself 
up with the ardour of a sportsman to hunt- 
ing and shooting, with Frank and Frederic 
and the other gentlemen, in the mornings, 
and so many dinner engagements offered 
themselves in which he was always in- 
cluded, that he did not see much of the 
ladies of the party. To Nina he was always 
coolly polite. Towards Anastasie still 
more distant in manner. But it seemed as 
if he never forgot the interest he had taken 
in her during her childhood and very early 

VOL. III. o youth. 
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youth. Often he would recall a forgotten 
word in her recitations^ or surest some 
song or air that her father had loved. Then 
he would retire again to the sofa on which 
the squire reposed^ and challenge him to a 
game at chess or ecarte, and apparently for- 
get that there ^^as such a person as Anastasie 
in the world. 

And how did Ernest amuse himself, 
transplanted so suddenly into so strange a 
scene as an English country house ? Did 
he biuy himself in the library amongst 
hea\y metaphysical volumes, or read his- 
tory, or politics, or poetry ? On the con- 
trary, he became the most devoted squire of 
dames that the whole party contained. His 
admiration for Nina soon amounted to an 
enthusiasm that created general amuse- 
ment, and which was far from displeasing 
to her. He followed her about like a sha- 
dow, carried her scarf, her fan, her gloves, 
her little pet dog — anything that belonged 
to her. It was almost too absurd. Eugene 
rallied him openly, and Fred was first 
amused, then a little vexed. And Nina 

played 
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played Radetsky off in such a clever way 
that Anastasie was secretly mortified and 
wounded to see her brother offer such open 
homage to one who had acted so cruelly to 
her. 

Sybilla was much at the Hall. If there 
was one person to whom the Count seemed 
inclined to talk, it was to Sybilla ; and he 
sat next her at many dinner-parties, and 
danced with her at carpet-dances, in a way 
to show his estimation of her agreeable and 
clever conversation. She was not rough, 
or positive, or dogmatical with him. She 
looked up to him as to a being belonging to 
another world of intellect than that in 
which she moved, and if anything, beyond 
that appreciation of her by Eugene which 
had given her a dangerous delight in the 
spring, could have made her vain, the 
Count's marked pleasure in conversing with 
her would have done so. 

But she was not deceived. If any one 
had seen her as she slowly took the wreath 
out of her hair, and the earrings and brace- 
lets from her ears and arms, after a pleasant 

® 2 evening 
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evening spent chiefly with the Count at the 
house of a coiuitiy neighbour, he would 
have known that she, at least, w^as not cheated 
into thinking that he cared for her. She 
shed tears, very bitter tears, as she laid down 
her ornaments on her dressing-table. ^ It 
is verj^ cruel and very hard that I have a 
heart/ thought she ; ^ for I know and feel 
that no one will ever love me. To see 
Eugene, now ! ah, I was foolish, mad, ridi- 
culous ! Ah ! I thought he loved me. He 
used to like to talk to me and to listen. He 
liked my drawings, my verses, my music, 
and my know^ledge ; but for the rest, he 
was only grateful ; he did not care the least 
for me. I believe he loved Anastasie all 
the time. They tell me nothing now : I 
am of no use ; but there is a something 
which is mysterious about it all. Oh, w hat 
a thing beauty is, and how worthless are 
talents without it ! What a waste of time, 
"' with blinded eyesight poring over miser- 
able books." Plainness is a curse — a real 
curse, and those who talk of talents as a 

gift 
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gift equal to beauty are — are nothing but 
geese ! ' 

So the unresigned and discontented Sy- 
billa sat down by her fire and cried, and 
complained, and said very hard things of 
herself indeed, and hated all the good gifts 
with which a beneficent Creator had en- 
dowed her, because she could not have the 
one thing placed out of her reach, till her 
fire burnt low and her candles burnt out, 
and she grew very cold. 

The clock on the stairs struck three, and 
angry as she was, she thought it best to re- 
tire to rest, which she did, nearly in the 
dark. 

But as soon as breakfast was over at the 
Chace the next morning, Sybilla went to 
the hothouse and gathered a most beauti- 
ful bouquet. Then putting on her bonnet 
and cloak, she placed her flowers in a little 
basket, and set out to go to the Hall. Ar- 
rived there, she went up at once to Anas- 
tasie's room, and finding her there, kissed 
her afFectioiiately, and told her that she 

o 3 had 
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had brought these flowers for her that she 
might wear them at a dinner-party to which 
she was going on that day. 

So inconsistent was Sybilla Payne. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* There he stands in the foul weather. 
The foolish fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather.* 

Longfellow. 

T is Christmas Eve. Mr. Grey 
has begged Eugene Mauden and 
Anastasie and Frank and his 
friends to help him and Sybilla 
Payne to dress up the church for the sacred 
morrow. Ernest has offered his services to 
Mrs. Mauden to arrange a Christmas tree 
after the true Gerlnan mode ; they were 
not so universal then as now, and she 
eagerly caught at the idea. Nina and 
Fred were to assist also in its preparation. 
They had driven over to Mayland the 
day before in order to make the necessary 
purchases. The carriage was surrounded 
by their acquaintances ; all spoke of the 

^ 4 ball 
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ball to be given to the Maudens on the 
Thursday of the following w6ck, all were 
full of interest about Mr. Mauden's health, 
all congratulatory on Fred's marriage. 
Never was there so popular a party as that 
at Mauden Hall at present. The romance 
of Nina's turning out a ^ personage,' the 
foreigners, so accomplished and charming, 
at this time visiting there, the good spirits 
and delightful manners of Frank's sailor 
friends, the extreme beauty of Anastasie, 
the extraordinary talents of her brother, 
Eugene's celebrity as an author — all caused 
the reaction to amount to enthusiasm, and 
Mrs. Mauden returned home with bright 
cheeks and a delighted flutter in her man- 
ner, to find Count Severski playing chess 
with Mr. Mauden, and in reality trying 
very hard to lose the game. 

It was Christmas Eve. The garlands 
were very beautiful that Sybilla and Anas- 
tasie had prepared in part the day before. 
They were now wound round the pillars 
and the pulpit and carried along the chan- 
cel by the vicar and his assistants, and the 

bright 
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bright holly, and the ivy, and laurel, and 
laurustinas were placed in clusters wherever 
the taste of the two ladies dictated. 

At two o'clock Mr. Grey made them 
all adjourn to the Vicarage to luncheon, 
after which he absolutely insisted on Sy- 
billa's going home to rest herself. ^ I 
shall certainly betray you,' said he, on her 
stout and positive rejection of this advice, 
' and then you will be ejected from our 
party by universal suffrage. Sybilla has 
been up the greater part of the last three 
nights working at the school children's 
clothes which Mrs. Mauden is to distri- 
bute at the Hall to-night. Now I ask 
you if she ought not to rest ? ' 

' Anastasie has helped me so much that 
you quite overrate my trouble in the mat- 
ter,' said Sybilla. ^ I want to arrange the 
altar myself.* 

' Let me dp it for you, dear Sybilla,' 
said Anastasie. 

^No, I shall do it myself!' 

' Indeed you shall do no such thing,' 
said Frank, very unceremoniously, taking 

OS up 
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up Sybilla's hat and placing it on her 
head ; then he wrapped her up, just as if 
she were a child going home in the even- 
ing from a merry game at play at Mauden 
Hall in the old times, and said, 

' Come, Sybilla ! you ruled us all when 
we were children, it is our turn now. I 
shall disembark you myself at the door of 
the Chace ; and if you, Brownlow and 
Morton, will follow us in an hour, we 
will go and look at the wild ducks on the 
pool. Eugene and Miss Radetsky will 
then be able to do all that remains to be 
finished ; and Eugene — if he does not 
think it too severe a penance — will escort 
Miss Radetsky to the Hall.' 

* Very well arranged, Frank ! ' said Mr. 
Grey, laughing. * But I am going to the 
Hall to see Count Severski, and I shall 
dine there, so I shall take the Fraulein 
under my protection.' 

' What can our jolly vicar have to say 
to the Count ? ' said Frank to Sybilla, as 
he drew her arm within his ; ' they have 

had 
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had So many conversations together that I 
am getting quite inquisitive/ 

' Quite curious you should have said/ 
returned Sybilla. 

* If so, I have caught the oddity from 
you, Syb. I suppose that with you pro- 
foundly learned ladies, curiosity, in the 
vulgar sense of the word, is a different 
passion from the desire of knowledge. 
But metaphysics apart, what do you think 
there is in Severski that interests our 
worthy pastor — capital fellow he is ! — in 
him, and vice versa ? ' 

' I cannot tell,* said Sybilla. 

According to Frank's programme, the 
two gentlemen, his especial friends, re- 
mained good-humouredly to help Mr. 
Grey in the church with Eugene and 
Anastasie ; and at the end of an hour, all 
the hardest work being done, they left 
them to follow Frank to the Chace. 
Anastasie was very busily and gracefully 
weaving some long branches of trailing ivy 
in the beautiful stone screen of the Mau- 

o 6 den 
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den chapel. Mr. Grey and Eugene were 
still working near the altar. 

It was getting dusk, even out of doors, 
and several candles were lighted to enable 
them to see what they were doing. They 
worked diligently, till all was nearly com- 
pleted with the exception of Anastasie's 
task, when about five o'clock a man 
entered the church rather hurriedly, and 
went up to Mr. Grey. He said that a 
person had been found lying, in an ex- 
hausted state, on the Mayland road. He 
did not seem very poor, but extremely ill, 
and he had been carried to the little inn of 
the village. As soon as he could speak he 
asked if he were at Mauden, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, he earnestly 
desired to see Mr. Grey and Mr. Eugene 
Mauden. The man had come at once for 
Mr. Grey to the church, and was going to 
the Hall for Eugene. 

^ Well, Anastasie,' said Eugene, ^ you 
are not one of those who fear to be left in 
a church alone for a little while. No one 
will interfere with you.' He told her the 

message 
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message that called him and Mr. Grey- 
away, and promised to come back in as 
short a time as possible. Anastasie said 
she had still half an hour's work before 
her, and readily consented to be left alone. 

They, therefore, hastened after the mes- 
senger to the village inn. And Anastasie 
continued to busy herself with her wreaths, 
for she was really interested in her work. 

She was inside the screen of the chapel, 
when, hearing footsteps in the church, she 
thought that either Mr. Grey or Eugene 
had returned, fearing she might feel un- 
comfortable if anything occurred to delay 
them ; when, to her great surprise, she saw 
Count Severski standing, with his hat off, 
at the south door, which was open. He 
looked round with some surprise at the 
lights and the solitude, and walked slowly 
up the aisle towards the altar. Some un- 
defined feeling made her retire still more 
out of sight, but she herself could see him 
standing on the lowest step of the altar. 
A light that Eugene had left there threw 
a glare on his face. He looked pale, but 

grave 
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grave and thoughtful, and at last he clasped 
his hands, and kneeling down, bent his 
head reverentially, evidently in prayer. 

The tears rose to Anastasie's eyes. 
Something out of the past, something 
long since dead, but which threw a light 
from its tomb on her mind now, made 
her heart beat, and a great grief took pos- 
session of her soul. She could not help 
shedding tears; still there was a joy 
mixed with her sorrow, and she softly 
knelt down, clasped her hands, and prayed 
very earnestly for him who had been the 
friend of her early youth, and whose long 
wandering, doubting, and sceptical soul 
was now pouring forth its confession of 
faith and its earnest prayers to Him whom 
he had forsaken rather in the self-reliance 
of a subtle and bold intellect, than in deed 
and in truth. 

It was some time before he rose. He 
looked still pale, but calm, placid, and 
comforted. Not so Anastasie. The re- 
membrance of her trials, of her early youth 
and its associations, and her bitter wrongs, 

which 
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which she prayed might be forgiven to 
their perpetrators, quite overcame her 
when once she had allowed herself to 
weep ; and her sobs, which she in vain 
tried to restrain, reached the ears of the 
astonished Count. He hastened to the 
spot where he heard these sounds of dis- 
tress. ^ Good heavens ! Anastasie, my 
child ! ' exclaimed he in German. 

^ Forgive me ! ' said she, ' I did not 
mean to be a spy on your actions. I could 
not help seeing you kneel and pray. I 
have prayed with you : in the midst of 
my own sorrows I rejoiced to see you 
kneeling there/ 

^ You rejoiced ? you ! you, who neglect- 
ed my warnings and madly despised my 
advice : you, who in so doing wrecked 
my happiness for ever, which was bound 
up in yours : you, who threw away youth, 
beauty, talents, and a deep affection, 
which perhaps naturally disgusted one so 
very young, to marry a — ' 

Anastasie turned her large deep eyes, 
wet with tears, to Count Severski's face ; 

his 
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his face was not now severe and coldly 
calm. It was softened with the softening 
of his soul. 

' Count Constantine/ said she, with a 
very deep blush, * Count Constantine, of 
whose affection do you speak ? ' 

* Oh ! ' exclaimed he, clasping his 
hands over his forehead, now a little bare. 
' Oh ! you knew too well ; I had not art 
enough to conceal it : you knew too well, 
and you hated me. I was too old ; not 
perhaps so much in years as in thought. 
But you ought to have trusted my friend- 
ship, my interest in Radetsky's child.* 

* My God ! Count Constantine ! ' ex- 
claimed Anastasie, turning deadly pale, 
and trembling violently ; ^ you do not 
mean to say that you loved me ? If you 
did, your fatal concealment has been the 
cause of great misery to me.* 

^ Conceal it ! I know I could not con- 
ceal it. I strove to be cool, unimpassioned, 
distant ; but I saw that you saw it and 
withdrew yourself from me, my society, 
my lessons, my devotion. Finally, you 

despised 
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despised my counsel and ruined yourself — 
and my happiness/ 

' We have both been under a fatal 
error,' said Anastasie. * Count Constan- 
tine, I loved you most deeply, most ten- 
derly ; I feared that you saw that I did so. 
I was fearful of being despised. I could 
never imagine that you would think of 
me,-and 1 avoided yoUy because I was too 
proud to let you think I loved you.' 

They were both silent. A crowd of 
thoughts and recollections filled the minds 
of both. They were all of the past. It 
seemed as if there were no future for 
either. Count Severski did not take 
Anastasie's hand, or approach her, or re- 
ceive her confession with any sign of joy ; 
it astonished him, nothing more. At last 
he said, ^ It was a light love that could so 
soon change from me to Martyn Trent,' 

These few words seemed to recall 
Anastasie so herself. She recovered at 
once the calm dignity that seemed to draw 
round her a charmed circle, within which 
none might pass. She dried her tears 

in 
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in -silence, and began to gather up the 
long lianei of ivy to complete her inter- 
rupted task. When she was quite mistress 
of herself, she said — 

* This has been an unfortunate ren- 
contre. It has shown to both of us a 
glimpse of happiness that might have been, 
and over the wreck of which we shall both 
perhaps lament to our latest day. If it is 
ever proved that I told you the truth in the 
letter which I sent to you after the de- 
parture of Trent from Steinkirch, your 
regret will be greater than mine : you will 
grieve over what you have done. I shall 
only have to lament the consequences of 
the evil deeds of others. And now I pray 
you to leave me.' 

^ I know that I wronged you in thought, 
Anastasie. I had every reason to credit 
all that was said of you at Berlin. I pray 
you to forgive me. To-morrow, my 
poor child, Lutheran as you are, shall we not 
kneel together where I knelt just now ? 
should we not be in charity with all 
men ? ' 

^ Surely, 
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' Surely, surely ! ' said Anastasie, again 
softening her voice and manner. ' I have 
all along forgiven you. I have never 
thought harshly of your judgments of me. 
To-morrow, then, we shall kneel together 
there ; and there you may feel that I 
forgive you for having misjudged me in 
all things ; forgive you as / hope to be 
forgiven.' 

The wreaths were now put up in their 
places, but Anastasie refused the Count's 
offered escort to the Hall. She had pro- 
mised, she said, to wait for Eugene Mauden 
and Mr. Grey ; they were long in coming, 
but she knew they would keep their word. 
It was dark, and she would not go with 
him. 

So he departed, and Anastasie seated 
herself on the steps of the altar to await 
the coming of her friends. 

The, time seemed very long. She 
thought she should be missed at the Hall, 
for the dressing-bell would ring in half-an- 
hour. At last, to her great joy, footsteps 
were heard ; they were those of Mr. Grey 

only, 
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only, Eugene was not with him ; an 
Mr. Grey seemed rather agitated an 
excited. 

He put out all the lights but one, and 
led Anastasie out of the church, and by the 
rays of the last candle fitted the key into 
the lock, blew out the candle, shut the 
door and locked it, then he made her take 
his arm, and they walked at a brisk pace 
towards the Hall. 

^ My dear Miss Radetsky/ said he, after 
a long silence, ^ Eugene and I have been 
to see a dying man — a man named Mil- 
ler. The same who robbed Count Sever- 
ski some years since, and who has done 
both great harm and great good to the 
Mauden family.' 

' I have heard much of their history,' 
said Anastasie ; ^ and something of this 
man Miller.' 

^ Poor fellow ! he has had a strange 
longing after this place. A wife, unjustly 
suspected and very deeply loved, lies buried 
here. I think that was the attraction. 
And now he has reached Mauden for the 

last 
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*^st time, and he has learnt from Eugene 
that his wife was truly innocent/ 

^ Poor, poor man ! * said Anastasie. 

^ But he has given Eugene blessed 
news in return. Dear Miss Radetsky, he 
has entreated me to break it to you — he 
has led a very wild life, committing, in 
concert with other outcasts of society, 
many robberies; I think nothing worse. 
But he fell in with a person, a woman 
who was once your servant. 

* How was that possible ? ' said Anastasie 
in much surprise. 

^ The last of his adventures was one 
which, at least, will do good, after so many 
which have done irreparable harm. 

^ I will describe it as shortly as I can. On 
his return from England into Germany, his 
conscience, slightly roused, would not per- 
mit him to resume his wild and lawless life 
among the hills. The gaming-table had 
lost its attractions for him. And yet it 
was necessary to live. At one of the 
great German town^ he fell in with some 
disciples of Hahnemann, and finding it very 

easy 
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easy and lucrative to practise homoeopathy, 
he laid out his small remaining capital in 
the materials for such a speculation, and 
set up his staff, well advertised, in Leipzig. 
There he met with no small amount of 
success ; novelty having a considerable 
share, no doubt, in producing such a result. 
He was called in on one occasion to see a 
sick woman, called Gretchen Bauer.* 
^ Is it possible ? — our old servant?' 
^ The very same. She grew rapidly 
worse, and seemed extremely uneasy in 
mind ; Miller, who called himself Doctor 
Heyne, ignorant as he was, saw that she 
was rapidly sinking, and seconded her wish 
to see a clergyman. She was a Lutheran, 
and it was the pastor of one of the churches 
in the town, who had been the parson of 
the next village church to Steinkirch, 
whom she wished to see. She wanted to 
have witnesses to a deposition, she said. 
To be short, dear Miss Radetsky, she con- 
fessed, in the presence of this clergyman and 
of the pretended Doctor Heyne, that Trent 
had bribed her very highly to personate 

you. 
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you. To walk about with him at impro- 
per hours in a dress belonging to you ; in 
this to be seen with him everywhere, 
while you were really engaged with your 
sick father ; and finally, to go through the 
ceremony of a marriage. She signed your 
name both to the civil and religious con- 
tracts, and being about your height, and 
closely veiled, the cheat was never sus- 
pected ! ' 

^ Oh, thank heaven, thank heaven ! ' said 
Anastasie, ^ I shall then stand clear before 
all the world. Thank heaven for this. 
But what could Trent's motive be in com- 
mitting this cruel deed ? * 

' It was done out of hatred to Severski. 
Severski, whom we at Mauden doubted so 
long, yet who is one of the best of men. 
It seems that the Count, taking, an interest 
in him because he knew that he was of 
the same blood, had tried to detach him 
from a bad and dissipated life. And — pray 
don't think me wanting in delicacy in what 
I am about to say — and4ie knew, or guessed, 
that the Count's feelings to you were such 

that 
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that in making you appear to be acting in 
a manner so imprudent and so unfeeling, 
while your father should have been your 
chief care ; and finally, in making it appear 
that you had contracted an unsanctioned 
and secret marriage, he should wound him 
in the tenderest point, in fact, ruin the hap- 
piness of his whole life.* 

^ Alas, alas ! ' said Anastasie, ^ he has done 
that which no time or explanation can 
undo.' 

^ Yes, yes, they can undo all ! You are 
clear from the slightest suspicion of impru- - 
dence even, or of having been deceived by 
that greatest of villains, Trent. You stand 
in the full daylight of an unstained charac- 
ter. You are known to be a pure, truthful, 
modest, and noble-minded young woman. 
You did well, my dear Miss Radetsky, to 
refuse Eugene Mauden, while a spot re- 
mained on your prudence and steadiness of 
character. I trust now no cloud will come 
between you. For he believed and con- 
fided in you all along ; feeling only that 

Trent's 
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Trent's profound art might have well de- 
ceived you/ 

The further explanations of Mr. Grey- 
need not be repeated here. They were only 
ended by the arrival of himself and his young 
companion at the Hall. Anastasie begged 
Mr. Grey to excuse her to Mrs. Mauden 
for not appearing at dinner. She felt that 
her agitation, past and present, was too 
great to allow her to join the party that 
evening. So she hurried to her own room, 
where she found her bed and chairs spread 
over with brown stuff frocks and grey capes, 
and Sybilla Payne seated beside a bright 
cheerful fire awaiting 'her return. After 
dinner, while Mrs. Mauden, Nina, and 
Mrs.Glynne,were distributing clothing, and 
blankets, and materials for many Christmas 
dinners to the school children and villagers 
in the servants' hall, a little party, consist- 
ing of Mr. Grey, Count Severski, Eugene 
Mauden, and Ernest Radetsky, assembled 
in the sitting room adjoining Mr. Mauden's 
bed-room, in which he passed his time when 
he felt, as on this occasion, unable to join 

VOL. III. P the 
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the party downstairs. The arrival of die 
wretched man Miller at the village, as it 
seemed to die, was communicated to the 
Squire with the news of the confession of An- 
astasie's old servant. Nothing could exceed 
the delight of Mr. Mauden ; he wanted to 
haveAnastasie brought to him immediately, 
and declared that he felt quite well, and 
would go down to see the Christmas-tree 
if she would go with him. But Eugene 
and the Count prayed him to leave Anas- 
tasie in quiet for that evening ; she would 
be better prepared to see him to-morrow. 
The happy tidings must have agitated her 
too much to admit of her doing so to-night. 
So he yielded, not without difficulty, but 
insisted that the Countess Fred, as he 
always called Nina, of whom he always 
spoke with a little impatience, should be 
sent for to hear the good news. 

So she came, sweeping in, with her grand 
figure and her beautiful dress and artificial 
grace, and listened with a curled and dis- 
dainful lip to Mr. Grey's story. Her long 
suppressed jealousy of Anastasie and of the 

interest 
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interest which she excited in the family 
could no longer be restrained when this last 
speck was wiped away from Anastasie's fair 
fame. 

* A reliable witness you have brought to 
clear your little German teacher and artist 
from the accusation of having married Mr. 
Martyn Trent ! ' said she. ^ A man guilty of 
innumerable crimes — one who has robbed 
you, Mr. Mauden, and you, Constantine. 
You cannot expect the world to credit such 
a story.' 

' Perhaps what we shall have to show 

you in a day or two will convince even 
you,' said Mr. Grey. ' Miller, who is not 
now in a state of mind or body to invent 
a lie or repeat one, says that a clever lawyer 
whom Mr. Mauden sent to Germany to 
investigate this affair was seen by him at 
the house of the dying servant. That he 
it was who took down her disposition, in the 
presence of Miller, of a magistrate of the 
town, and of the former village pastor. 
No doubt he will inform Mr. Mauden 
himself of this either personally or by letter 

'2 as 
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as soon as he has gathered all the collateral 
evidence he can.* 

* Well, Mr. Eugene Mauden ! * , said 
Nina. ^ Well ! I shall be happy to con- 
gratulate you on your approaching mar- 
riage. Of course a poet, looking always 
at the stars, cannot be expected to see the 
webs that are woven round his feet. It is 
well if they do not prepare for credulous 
enthusiasts a disgraceful, even possibly a 
ridiculous, fall.' 

^ Nina,' said Count Severski, with much 
severity in his voice and manner, ^ I wish 
you to remember that Anastasie Radetsky 
is my adopted sister, as her brother would 
have been my brother in affection had he 
not chosen to follow his own paths. She 
is my pupil, and the daughter of my dear- 
est friend and tutor. It behoves you, now 
that she stands before us all clear of the 
slightest blame, to rejoice over her justifi- 
cation rather than to hint that she still 
remains under a cloud.' 

^ And, Nina,' said Eugene, ' apropos of 
these webs which are to prepare my fall. 

Miss 
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Miss Radetsky has absolutely refused the 
heir of Mauden, and of five-and-twenty 
thousand a-year.' 

* Ah, Eugene !* said Nina very spitefully, 
' I have not forgotten English customs so 
entirely as not to remember what ^^ nolo. 
episcoparV^ means.* 

^ All I can say is,' returned Eugene, 
' that if you mean that such a phrase is 
converted by custom into assent, and that 
Miss Radetsky will soften her positive rejec- 
tion of me, I shall most certainly be the 
happiest man in the world if you guess 
jightly/ 

' And I should like of all things to see 
her before Morris puts me to bed,' said the 
Squire. ^ Do, Nina dear, go and bring her 
down.' 

Nina rose with a superb air from her 
seat near the chimney-piece, and rang 
the bell. 

Her brother and Eugene looked at her 
with something like displeasure. She 
drew on her gloves and placed her scarf 
with much attention to its folds over her 

^ 3 dazzlingly 
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dazzlingly white shoulders. When Moms 
came into the room she said, ' Have the 
goodness to let Mrs. Mauden's maid inform 
Miss Radetsky that she is wanted in Mr. 
Mauden*s room.' 

And so she walked slowly with an in- 
tensely grand air out of the squire's com- 
fortable sitting-room. 

The bells of Mauden church rung out a 
merry peal early the next morning. The 
north wind brought their chimes floating 
over the leafless woods to the Hall, and to 
the chamber of Mr. Mauden. He rose 
rather earlier than usual, and when he re- 
entered his sitting-room, supported by 
Frank and Morris, he found it beautifully 
decorated with holly, ivy, and the mystic 
mistletoe by the care of a young lady who 
sat at a table busily preparing his coffee. 
Sybilla Payne looked a little pale and worn, 
and much thinner than she used to do, but 
she rose cheerfully and greeted her old 
friend with the usual salutations. ' A 
merry Christmas, dear Mr. Mauden, and a 
happy new year ! ' 

'My 
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* My dear child, it is a blessed Christmas 
to me, and I feel that the new year will 
be still more so.' 

He kissed Sybilla's cheek as he said 
this, and pressed her hand. * Dear Sy- 
billa,' said he, ^ restored as I am to so 
much that I had lost, I have never for- 
gotten your true love to me, and your 
care for me and mine. I have a little 
present for you. Do you know I went 
out slily to buy it when we were in town, 
and when Mrs. Mauden and Anastasie 
thought I was good for two hours' sleep 
at least. And I kept it to give you on 
this day, if God pleased to spare me so 
long.' He made her unlock a little 
cabinet, and brought out ?l beautiful 
brooch and pair of bracelets. ^ I know 
you like turquoises,' said he ; 'I have 
heard you say so often. Take these, dear, 
as my Christmas gift. And this Bible 
and Prayer Book and Office for the Com- 
munion. You will use" them on all 
solemn, I mean particularly solemn, occa- 
sions.' 

'4' ' Sybilla 
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Sybilla received the gifts with a sort of 
impression that this was a solemn occasion. 
Mr. Mauden was so subdued, so serious 
and earnest in his manner. 

* And, dear, Mr. Grey is coming at half- 
past nine to administer the Holy Com- 
munion to me. I do not wish to make a 
show of myself, so I have begged them 
all to receive it at Church as usual. But 
you, dear Syb, as a proof of my love, I ask 
you to partake of it with me.* 

Mr. Mauden then took his breakfast, 
and gradually grew more cheerful. He 
seemed to wish not to sadden Sybilla. 

After the meal was over he sent her 
to bring Anastasie to him. He received 
her most affectionately, spoke of the news 
of yesterday, and of its confirmation in 
letters from the man of business whom 
he had sent into Germany purposely to 
gather proofs of the falsehood of the re- 
ports of her marriage. He told her that 
he had taken care that, whether she felt 
any affection for his son or not, she should 
never be turned again on a world which 

had 
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had treated her so cruelly. He had left 
her in his will an annuity of two hundred 
a-year, which she would receive through 
Eugene. He added that he trusted he 
had left her something far more valuable 
than this legacy, in the friendship of 
Sybilla Payne, — the true-hearted, faithful, 
and unchanging Sybilla. He spoke so 
much in her praise that Sybilla felt her- 
self a complete hypocrite. She knew 
herself to be so discontented, so ungrateful, 
so unkind. She tried to interrupt the 
Squire's eulogies,' and told Anastasie not 
to believe him. But he went on, till she 
fairly burst into tears. She felt unworthy of 
partaking of that Holy Feast that awaited 
her. And yet to refuse was cruel. Hasty 
resolutions, secret prayers, a sorrow hurried 
into such a short space, — would they be 
accepted, listened to, and blessed ? She 
dared not hope it. Yet they were all she 
had to offer. 

Anastasie, deeply moved by Mr. Mau- 
den's kindness, at last left the room at his 
request, as Mr. Grey was announced. 

' 5 The 
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The Church looked beautiful as the 
parties from the Hall and the Chace^ who 
had met in the churchyard, entered it. 
Never had the wreaths and ornaments 
been so tasteful or so much admired. 
It seemed strange to see Mrs. Mauden 
and her sons without the Squire, who, 
though not a very regular attendant at 
Church, had always appeared there on 
Christmas-day. . 

Mrs. Mauden and Nina were splendidly 
dressed. I scarcely know whether Mrs. 
Mauden or Fred was most proud of Nina's 
beauty, and her great, though unrecog- 
nising, connections. We must charitably 
hope that both were forgotten now. 

Sybilla and Anastasie, in the simplicity 
of their attire, and also in the calmness, 
mixed with sorrow, in their faces and 
their manner, contrasted strongly with 
them. It is not for us, however, to judge 
of anyone's feelings at such a time and 
in such a place. 

After the service was ended it was pro- 
posed that the younger members of the 

party 
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party should walk back to the Hall to 
luncheon, SybiUa included. And Count 
Severski placed^ himself beside Anastasie. 
He seemed to wish to appropriate her 
during the walk, and Nina and Sybilla 
went on first, accompanied by the other 
gentlemen. 

It is only a fragment of the conversa- 
tion between the Count and Anastasie that 
it is necessary to record. It was uttered 
when a turn in the road brought them 
beside the little copse frona which Eugene 
had sprung out one morning to interrupt the 
German lesson of Sybilla and Anastasie. 

^ You loved me, then, when I thought 
you only regarded me as an elder, and 
perhaps too overbearing a brother. Ah 
heavens ! a little more candour would have 
spared all this misery — a little more self- 
confidence on my part. Oh, I thought 
myself too old, too grave, tpo repulsive, to 
be loved by you ! ' 

^ And you,' said Anastasie, ^ you ! how 
durst I, a poor country girl, a pastor's 
daughter, dare to think that I could 

p ^ inspire 
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inspire you with love ! so great, so wise, 
so learned, and so very good/ 

* And now you own that you loved 
me. And yet you say that it is past for 
ever/ 

' For ever. Your doubts of me, your 
credence of my calumniators, your belief 
that I could so far neglect your w^amings 
as to become the wife of Trent, — these 
have killed my love. I feel that it has 
long been extinguished, and extinguished 
for ever. I am in earnest, — -in sad earnest.' 

* Extinguished for ever ? * 

* For ever.' 

Two events occurred before the ter- 
mination of this memorable Christmas- 
day which deserve to be recorded here. 
When the woman who had been hired 
by Eugene Mauden to attend on Miller 
went into his room after a short absence, 
she found, to her great surprise, that his 
bed was empty, and no person w^as in the 
room. A search was made in the house 
and in the village. A message was sent 

to 
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to the vicarage, but Mr. Grey was at the 
Hall till late. When he returned home 
the search was renewed, and he himself 
went with a labourer to the spot on which 
Eugene Mauden had found Miller once 
before. Mr. Grey's idea was right. Miller 
had dragged himself out to die in the 
• churchyard on his wife's grave. 

The second event was the unexpected 
announcement of the near departure of 
Count Severski. Letters received that 
morning, he said, had informed him that 
he was wanted at Paris by his chief. He 
had not wished to name it till the sacred 
services and also the festivities of the day 
were over. But it was necessary that he 
should depart the next morning. Great 
was the sorrow in all the household at this 
announcement. Count Severski had been 
so universally kind, so interested in every- 
thing that was going on, so attentive and 
even affectionate to Mr. Mauden, so 
entirely, in fact, one of the family, that 
the intelligence threw a gloom over the 
whole circle. 

On 
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On the morrow he departed, after 
visiting Mr. Mauden alone in his room. 
Mr. Grey, Eugene, and Frank accom- 
panied him in one of Mr. Mauden's car- 
riages to the Mayland station. The 
cousins separated with much .regret. Mr. 
Grey was very much affected at the part- 
ing : a bond of union had existed between 
him and the Count which rendered their 
friendship a lasting one. For Mr. Grey 
had led and prepared the mind of the once 
sceptical and rationalistic philosopher to 
join in heart and soul in the solemn ser- 
vices of that Apostolical Church of which 
he was ever afterwards a firm and un- 
swerving member. From that Christmas- 
day the Count was, in some respects, an 
altered man. Not less a profound politi- 
cian — not less a courtier, a philosopher, 
and in its best sense a man of the world, — 
but the under and hidden life was different. 
It could not be thus without affecting the 
outer life. Purer motives, higher aims, 
broader views, a better opinion of mankind, 

wrought 
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wrought their effects on his outward acts, 
and he laboured less henceforth for the 
interests of courts and alliances than for 
the, universal good of nations ; for whose 
benefit alone politics ought to have an 
existence. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Ob land, oh land ! for all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fete allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand into the silent land/ 

Longfellow. 

R. MAUDEN seemed so much 
better on the day fixed for the 
Mayland ball that Mrs. Mau- 
den thought there was no occa- 
sion to offend and disappoint the Weston- 
shire world by not appearing at it. Indeed, 
Mr. Mauden insisted on everybody's going. 
He would not allow even Eugene or Frank 
to stay to help Morris to put him to bed. 
Anastasie would most gladly have been 
excused from attending this ball, but Mrs. 
Mauden had so entirely set her heart on 
presenting to her Westonshire friends the 
two belles of the evening that Mr. Mauden 

himself 
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himself entreated her to accompany his 
wife. 

He saw, too, that Nina was bitterly 
envious of the humble and poor German 
girl, and he was determined that Anastasie 
should not be ' put down,' as he ex- 
pressed it. Therefore he ordered a superb, 
though simple, white crape dress from Mrs. 
Mauden's London dressmaker, and a wreath 
of white roses to match, and he desired 
that all the party might appear in his room 
before they set out for the ball. 

Really Nina was superb. Splendidly 
dressed and exquisitely ^ finished,' nothing 
could exceed the eciat of her appearance. 
Fred looked enchanted, and even Mr. Mau- 
den greatly admired the outside show of 
his beautiful daughter-in-law. Mrs.Mau- 
den followed Nina into the room. There 
was a strange expression in Mr. Mauden's 
face as he looked at her, and praised her 
dress and appearance. 

When Anastasie entered, he made her 
come up and stand before him ; which she 
did with a smiling, yet half sad, grace 

that 
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that touched him very much, as she said, 
' Dear Mr. Mauden, it would have given 
me more pleasure to have remained with 
you than to go to this ball, kindly as you 
have consulted my supposed wishes in 
giving me this splendid dress.' 

* So it would to all of us,' said Mrs. 
Mauden, with a rather fussy haste. Her 
conscience, perhaps, told her where she 
ought to have remained. ' But Mr. 
Mauden makes such a point of our all 
going ; and, indeed, we should give great 
offence if ' 

' Oh, yes ! ' said Mr. Mauden. ' It 
would never do — we should be so un- 
popular. You must all go. And,' said he 
to his sons, ^ do dance with that good 
Sybilla Payne. She is not valued as she 
deserves to be, in ball-rooms. I remember 
that when she first came out. And now 
it is getting late, good bye.' He kissed- 
his wife. It was the first time he had 
ever done so since the days of Seaton Bay. 
Then Nina, then Anastasie ; he embraced 
her so tenderly that perhaps both Mrs. 

Mauden 
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Mauden and Nina looked and felt a little 
mortified; he whispered in her ear, ^ Think 
of poor Eugene, my dear. He has trusted 
you and confided in you through all. He 
is the best of sons ; he will make the best 
of husbands.' 

Then he, for the first time in his life 
perhaps, kissed each of his three sons on 
the cheek, shook hands heartily with 
Ernest Radetsky, and then dismissed them 
all to take coffee with Frank^s friends 
before they set out for May land. 

Mrs. Mauden, Nina, Anastasie, and 
Eugene occupied the first carriage ; Fred, 
Ernest, and the two officers the second. 
Frank would go in Eugene's gig, cold as 
" it was, with a groom. He might have 
gone with the second party, but he posi- 
tively refused, for what reason none could 
say. He drove beside the carriage, how- 
ever, and kept up an animated conversation 
for some time. After he had driven about 
three miles on the Mayland road, he sud- 
denly asked the groom if he had brought 
his dancing-shoes. 

^No, 



•» "• ^ 
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* No, Sir,' said the man, * I heard nothing 
about them. Sir.' 

* Well, that i? a good joke ! go to a ball 
without dancing-shoes ! I must turn back. 
I say, you fellouvs within there ! This 
muff has forgotten my dancing-shoes. I 
must go back for them ; if it is not too 

late I shall follow vou.' 

ft 

* WTiv, Frank ! are there no shoemakers' 
shops in Mavland ? ' said Fred laughing. 

' I can dance in no shoes but those made 
bv Foote of Portsmouth,' said Frank, 
* that is certain. I have tried so often. 
I must turn back ; so adieu, au re voir : 
mind you make Sybilla Payne the envy of 
all the room by dancing with her as long 

as she has a ' The rest w^as lost in 

the distance, and the young men amused 
themselves all the way to Mayland with 
laughing at Frank's eccentricities. 

As it was ten miles from Mauden Hall 
to Mayland, the party had been obliged to 
set out early in order to arrive in time to 
be ^ received' with proper ceremony before 
the room became too crowded. The 

stewards. 
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stewards, among whom was the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, together with 
other provincial dignitaries, stood near the 
principal door of the ball-room to welcome 
them. It was a brilliant coup d'wil. The 
arms of the Mauden family were visible in 
all their glory of argent and gules at one 
end of the room, surrounded by beautiful 
wreaths of green, mingled with exotics. 
Flags were suspended from the walls, and 
coloured lamps shot forth their chastened 
light from garlands of evergreens festooned 
between them. The pillars near the door 
were also surrounded by spiral wreaths 
mixed with lamps. 

The dresses of the ladies were magnifi- 
cent, and they made a sort of semicircle 
near the portico, when Mrs. Mauden, 
elevated almost out of herself by the 
dignity of the situation, entered, supported 
by Eugene as his father's representative, 
and followed by the two very beautiful 
young women of her party with Frederick 
Mauden and their visitors. 

Nothing could be warmer, more 

flattering, 
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flattering, or more entirely gratifying than 
the reception. Nobody of consequence was 
absent. All had resolved to obliterate the 
past by proving their present regard for 
the Mauden family. Lord B offered 

Mrs. Mauden his arm, and after a long 
promenade led her to that which tradi- 
tionally was called ^ the peeresses' bench,' 
where she was placed in the seat of 
honour, and surrounded by all her old 
friends and county neighbours. The 
Countess Nina Severski Mauden was led 

out to dance by Lord B himself, 

Anastasie by some one else of equal im- 
portance. Eugene remembered his father's 
injunctions, and looked round for Sybilla 
Payne. Mrs. Glynne was there, shining, 
as she was wont to do in the olden times, 
in reflected light from Mrs. Mauden. She 
said that Sybilla would not come ; adding, 
in a way very characteristic of herself, 
* You see that her professed attachment to 
the Maudens could not overcome her envy 
of that beautiful young foreigner. Per- 
haps not of Nina, either ! ' 

After 
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After the first dance was concluded, the 
crowd, which had by this time consider- 
ably increased, concealed Mrs. Mauden 
and her friends among the dowagers and 
chaperones from view. But when a second 
was arranged and about to take place, a 
little space in front of the bench on which 
she sat was for a moment vacant. An 
individual who had been for some time 
edging his way among the crowd at this 
moment appeared in this little space. 

' By Jupiter, Mrs. Mauden ! ' said he, 
. in a louder voice than is at all customary 
among well-bred persons. ^ By Jupiter, 
Mrs. Mauden ! I 'm glad to see you here, 
reinstated in your proper place and all 
little disagreeables overlooked. Upon my 
word, success becomes you ! You look 
handsomer than ever — a perfect Juno, by 
Jupiter ! ' 

Dismay, disgust, terror, and shame took 
joint and entire possession of Mrs. Mau- 
den. For in the very well-dressed and 
got-up and military-looking individual, 
with a slightly grey moustache and a bald 

forehead. 
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forehead, who thus addressed her, she 
beheld her evil genius. Captain Clarke. 

An astonished silence reigned for a 
moment in the circle around Mrs. Mau- 
den. All saw her confusion. All saw 
that this intruder was putting into execu- 
tion a preconceived design to mortify her. 
The current of public opinion ran now 
too strongly in her favour to permit it to 
succeed. 

' You do not know Mrs. Mauden, I 

think, Sir,' said Lord B in a very 

cold manner. 

* No, not at all ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mau- 
den ; ^ an impertinent person, known at 
Seaton Bay, but with whom I have no 
acquaintance.' 

^ No acquaintance, Ma'am ! By Jupiter, 
but you were right glad to be patronised 
by such an acquaintance, and a flattering 
world hints ' 

* Silence, Sir ! ' said Lord B ; * I 

will not permit Mrs. Mauden to be in- 
sulted. I believe you have no right to be 
here.' 

'As 
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^ As good a right 2c&you have. Sir, who- 
ever you may be ; this is a public ball, 
Sir ; and I would have you to know that 
qvery officer ' 

' It is not a public ball. Sir. The com- 
mittee wrote the name of each individual 
to be admitted on his or her ticket. I do 
not believe you had a ticket. I request 
you to give me your name, Sir.' 

The undaunted Captain folded his arms, 
and replied calmly, ^ My name. Sir, is 
Captain Clarke. And, Sir, when you have 
seen as much service as I have, you will 
feel, as I do, that an officer in Her Ma- 
jesty's service is in a position to — to pre- 
sent himself everywhere.' 

Still, great as was the courage of this 
accomplished soldier and gentleman, there 
was a look of determined opposition in the 
eyes of several of the committee who had 
gathered round him that he did not quite 
like; and as he concluded this speech he 
edged away a little with the intention of 
losing himself in the crowd. But here 
his tactics and his good fortune failed him 

VOL. in. Q at 
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at his greatest need ; and some of the 
gentlemen followed and kept round him, 
directing his path towards the door, and 
gently hinting that it would be best to 
retire before the matter assumed too 
serious an aspect, involving a moderate 
application of force. 

He tried once more a little bluster, 
being at least resolved to gratify himself by 
making mischief. 

' By Jove, gentlemen, do you think an 
officer and a gentleman is to be hustled in 
this way ? That Mrs. Mauden, gentle- 
men, is indebted to ' 

' That lady's name is not to be called 

in question. Sir, by you,' said Lord B , 

still, with his friends, urging the Captain 
towards the door. At that moment Eu- 
gene Mauden, who had received a hint of 
the fracas, pressed towards them through 
the crowd. As soon as he saw Captain 
Clarke, he said — 

' I accuse that man, who never was in 
any military capacity whatever ' 

' Me ! ' cried the Captain. ' That 's a 

capital 
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capital joke ! Me ! Known to all the 
1 5odi ! — Captain of the first com ' 

^ I accuse him of having stolen valuable 
papers from my father's house at Seaton 
Bay. Count Severski can testify to this 
fact/ 

' You will state the case at once, then, 
before me and my brother magistrates now 
in this room, Mr. Mauden,' said a gentle- 
man near. ^ We will adjourn to another 
apartment.' 

^ I do not wish so far to interrupt the 
amusements of the evening. But if this 
man does not withdraw without any delay, 
and if he ever attempts to annoy Mrs. 
Mauden or any of our family again, the 
law shall take its course. I can produce 
positive proofs of his having been for years 
connected with a band of smugglers, whose 
captain now lies in Wilton gaol, and 
whose confederate he was. This captain 
is — I grieve to say it — Martyn Trent, 
of whom you have all heard so much. 
From him, no doubt, this man has leamt 
the private affairs of our family.* 

c 2 ' And, 
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^And, Sir/ said a gentleman present, 
' as the 1 50th has had, according to your 
assertion, the honour of numbering you 
among its heroes, I, as the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of that regiment, demand to 
know when you belonged to it, and who 
were your brother officers at the time.* 

Captain Clarke — even Captain Clarke — 
was a little taken aback for a moment, 
but only for a moment. 

' I refuse. Sir, to reply to any ques- 
tions. The treatment I have experienced 
proves that / at least have met with ho 
gentlemen here — and '' 



^Now, policeman,' said Lord B , 

* take this man downstairs, and watch him 
so that he does not show his face here 
again. If he does not leave the town 
at once, send me word, and the magis- 
trates will immediately make out a war- 
rant for his apprehension.' 

The latter part of this conversation 
took place in the gentlemen's cloaking- 
room. And Captain Clarke coolly wrapped 
himself up in a superb military mantle, 

and 
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and placed on his head a foraging-cap 
with a gold band round it ; and with a 
swagger, which greatly caricatured his 
usual soldierly bearing, he said, as the 
policeman told him to move on — 

^You shall all and each of you hear 
from me in the morning. My friend. 
Captain Brabazon, shall call on everyone 
of you. I will have satisfaction ; or I 
will show you up at the United Service. 
When you have seen as much service as I 
have — \ — ' 

The rest of the speech was lost in the 
distance, as he disappeared down the stairs. 

Captain Clarke left Mayland by a night 
train. And on disappearing from that 
ancient cathedral city he also vanishes 
from our history ; for, whether he received 
satisfaction or not, he gave the Mauden 
family the gratification of never present- 
ing himself to any of its members again. 

He had no doubt relied on Mrs. 
Mauden's and on her son's fears of her 
being involved in any public accusation 
against him, to screen him from justice, and 

ft 3 perhaps 
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perhaps to obtain from them bribes for his 
silence ; and he thus determined into fright- 
ening them publicly into acknowledging 
him as an acquaintance. But Eugene's 
resolute manner, his public exposition 
of the theft, and the hint about his con- 
federacy with Trent and the smugglers, 
showed him that his chance of profit in 
that quarter was for ever at an end. 
- And so he disappeared from the scene. 

Mrs. Mauden, though secretly very 
much alarmed at the revelations which 
might possibly be made by the Captain, 
soon, to all appearance, recovered herself. 
She was borne triumphantly over this 
little unpleasant affair on the flowing 
tide of her recovered popularity, and all 
her acquaintances condoled with her on 
the insolence of the intruder, who was 
generally considered to have been either 
drunk or insane, except by the magistrates 
present, and others, who learnt, as we 
have seen, a part of the truth from 
Eugene. She was entirely reassured when 
the gentlemen returned from ejecting the 

Captain, 
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Captain, laughed very much at the 
honour which had been done to the 
150th, felt exceedingly gratified at having 
become doubly an object of interest, and 
relieved beyond expression to find that 
her name had not been permitted to be 
called in question. 

And so the ball went on, after this 
little interruption, smoothly and plea- 
santly. New music had been prepared 
under the titles of ' The Welcome 
Home Quadrilles,' 'The Mauden Waltz,* 
&c., to do honour to the invited guests, and 
the dancing went off with spirit and eclat. 
The beauty even of Nina and Anastasie 
seemed to excite admiration rather than 
envy. Eugene and his friends exerted 
themselves to the utmost of their power 
to be agreeable to the ladies in general, 
and when Mrs. Mauden was led out to 
supper by the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, the supper room was a perfect 
blaze of light and glitter. The health 
of Mr. Mauden of Mauden Hall, of Mrs. 
Mauden, and all their family was drunk 

«4 with 
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with as much enthusiasm as so well-bred 
a company chose to show, and Eugene 
returned thanks in a speech so well turned 
and eloquent that more than one county 
magnate openly trusted that such powers 
of oratory might soon have a suitable 
field for their display in another place. 
It was well for Eugene that these polite 
and complimentary persons could not 
penetrate into his heart. They would 
have seen him sickening over their hollow 
hypocrisy and their fair-seeming, and re- 
garding all the dazzling pageant as a hol- 
low mockery. He almost despised him- 
self for even appearing to give credence to 
the highly-wrought flattery of this public 
recognition of his father's innocence of 
the dark crimes of which everyone of 
these men had, at heart, seemed to believe 
him guilty. 

He wished the evening was over. He 
despised the very men who were their en- 
tertainers. Never had he felt so much 
the immense amount of hypocrisy current 
in the world as at this moment; never 

acknowledged 
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acknowledged so entirely that a certain 
portion of the self-respect of mankind must 
be sacrificed if they are to live in peace 
with each other. 

He looked across the table at Anastasie. 
There was no deception on her beautiful 
face ; truth, simplicity, honour, and can- 
dour were written plainly there. How 
happy it was that her proved life allowed 
no shadow of doubt to rest on the open 
honesty of that guileless face, on which the 
past had yet laid its ineffaceable traces of 
sadness ! 

Could he hope that, while so few hearts 
were true and honest, this one honest and 
true one would ever be his ? He could 
not tell. She would not let him speak to 
her about love and marriage. She would 
not refuse him — yet ; she had told him 
so that very evening ; but she must wait 
to see and know many things before she 
answered him finally. 

The dancing was recommenced with 
renewed spirit after supper, and it was 
nearly five o'clock when the party from 

Q 5 Mauden 
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Mauden Hall took leave of their enter- 
tainers, and resumed their places in their 
carriages. The delight, triumph, and 
gratification of Mrs. Mauden knew no 
bounds. 

Not only did she find herself occupying 
her old position amongst her former fi-iends 
and neighbours, but was even brought 
into a higher prominence by their desire 
to make amends for, or to obliterate the 
impression of, their late unkindness and 
very heartless credulity. Besides and beyond 
this, the issue of Captain Clarke's insolent 
attack had delivered her from any secret 
or open threats or applications for money 
from him, and from the mastery which 
her weakness had enabled him to establish 
over her mind. She saw a brilliant per- 
spective of social, family, and county 
gaieties before her ; and Mr. Mauden had 
appeared so well and in such good spirits 
when they came away, and indeed dxuing 
all the Christmas week, that there seemed 
every prospect of his ultimate recovery. 
But even in the soul of Mrs. Mauden a 

dark 
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dark spot lay, which dashed her bright 
spirits when she thought of her husband. 
She knew and felt that all real confidence 
was at an end between them for ever, and 
that he loved her no longer. She banished 
this idea, however, when it would intrude, 
and reverted once more to the attentions 
and civilities she had received ; and planned 
a succession of entertainments which 
should show her sense of them. 

As is usual after great excitement, the 
party in Mrs. Mauden*s carriage were rather 
silent on their return ; the night was very 
dark. The carriage lamps, and those of 
the second carriage containing the four 
gentlemen, threw strange and grotesque 
shadows on the hedges and the road. But 
there was no other light to be seen ; for 
though there was a moon, it was so cloudy 
that it was invisible. So they drove on, 
each occupied by his own thoughts, till 
Eugene exclaimed, ' I think I see a will-o'- 
the-wisp ; do look, Anastasie, at that light 
running over the fields to the right.' 

^ ^ Anastasie 
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Anastasie sat beside Eugene, so that she 
could see this moving light. 

^ I think there are two lights/ said she. 
' Are they not carriage lamps? is there any 
road there ? * 

* Yes/ said Eugene, very much startled, 
' yes, a short one that joins the Mayland 
high road, leaving the village to the right, 
— that is, going from the Hall.' 

A presage of some misfortune fell upon 
his heart, but he said no more. He pressed 
Anastasie's hand to hint at silence, and a 
light pressure in return showed that she 
understood him. 

But he put his head out of the carriage 
window, and told the coachman to drive 
on as quickly as he could. 

' What are you saying, Eugene ? ' said 
Mrs. Mauden sleepily. 

* Nothing to disturb your dreams, 
mother.' 

' Impertinent boy,' said Mrs. Mauden 
laughing. ' I was wide awake. Nina 
indeed is sleepy, but I am awake to every- 
thing.' 

They 
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They drove on, and at length arrived in 
sight of the Hall. Many lights were moving 
about the front rooms, and Mrs. Mauden 
said, * I hope they have prepared some 
refreshments, though I am sure vv^e are all 
too tired to think of such a thing, except- 
ing the gentlemen.' 

Eugene and Anastasie were silent. 
Nina was fast asleep. The carriage drove 
very rapidly through the park, and the 
sudden shock of its stopping at the door 
of the Hall awoke her. 

' Is there any refreshment for the gentle- 
men ready ?' said Mrs. Mauden to the 
butler who came to the carriage door as 
she alighted. * Tell Marston to come 
to my room directly — the Countess's 
maid — ^' 

' Mother,' said Frank, who stood at 
the Hall door, — ^ Mother, I want to speak 
to you for a moment in the breakfast- 
room.' 

There was something in Frank's voice and 
manner that silenced Mrs. Mauden. She 

followed 
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followed him, a little awestruck, into the 

breakfast-room . 

^ Mother, a great calamity has befallen 

us all. My father ' 

^ Good heavens ! — - ill ? — worse ? ' 

' Better, I think, mother. He i^ dead.' 

It was about eight o'clock on the pre- 
ceding evening when the party from 
Mauden Hall set out for Mayland ; and as 
the last carriage drove away, Sybilla Payne, 
in her usual dress, entered the conservatory, 
and, making her way to Mr. Mauden's 
room, tapped at the door. 

^ Come in, my dear,' said he, but very 
feebly. ^ I feel sure it is Sybilla's footstep.' 

' I know you don't go to bed till ten,' 
said Sybilla, ^ and as I had such a spiteful 
headache that I could not go to the ball, 
I thought I would come and give you your 
tea, and your physic aftervs'ards.' 

She said this as she disembarrassed her- 
self of her cloak and hat, and placed her 
little knitting-basket on the table. 

Then she had leisure to look at Mr. 

Mauden 
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Mauden, and* she was shocked to observe 
how faded, shrunk, and fallen his face 
appeared. She could see that he had been 
shedding tears. 

' I am so glad I made them all go to 
the ball, ' said he. * I could see that 
Eu and Frank, and that dear Anastasie 
did not like it, but I knew Mrs. Mauden 
had set her heart on their all going.* 

^ I thought it best to see that you took 
your physic,' said Sybilla authoritatively. 

^ I see, Syb — I understand it all,' said 
Mr. Mauden, with a feeble attempt at a 
smile. 

She rang for tea ; while she was pre- 
paring it she did not speak to Mr. Mau- 
den. She thought he was over- excited. 
She tried not to let him see that she 
observed him, but she beheld large tears 
roll slowly down his cheeks. She was 
purposely slow in her operations, to ^ve 
him time to recover himself. 

At last she placed a little round table 
before him with a cup of tea and a few 
morsels of toast. 

^You 
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' You had better take your tea while it 
is warm/ said she, seeing that he did not 
touch it. 

' I can't, Syb — I can't take it. I feel, 
my dear, as if I should never eat or drink 
more. I have been trying to keep upy Syb ; 
and I was determined they should all enjoy 
this Christmas, and should feel themselves 
placed in their proper positions in the 
county before I — before I left them ; but I 
knew quite well that I should never see 
another Christmas.' 

' Dear Mr. Mauden, you have had a 
great deal to go through.' 

' My heart is broken, Syb.' 

A silence ensued. Sybilla's heart beat 
very fast. She was much alarmed, he 
looked so very ill ; but she went on with 
her knitting, not daring to ring the bell for 
fear of agitating him. 

' It was very bad, Sybilla — very dreadful 
to see the conduct of these men who are 
now courting us, — aye, and these women, 
too ! I could have given up that poor 
wretched criminal, Trent, and have cleared 

myself, 
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myself, but humanity, and even pride, 
would not let me do it. I was too proud 
to try to clear myself/ 

^ Dear Mr. Mauden, do not trouble 
yourself about these things now.* 

' And Martyn Trent — he took me in 
completely about Severski. He was the 
most plausible of villains ; and I thought I 
was delivering him from a man who had 
led him into gaming and a wild and bad 
life ; whereas that good Severski only 
wanted to oblige him to provide for poor 
Anastasie. You see, Syb, Trent was able 
to deceive a far wiser man than I. He 
made Severski think that I was withhold- 
ing the property from the Trents ; and also 
that he had married that innocent, pretty, 
prudent Fraulein.* 

' So you should not let that deception 
w^eigh upon your mind. Count Severski 
is celebrated all over Europe for his clear- 
sightedness and profound knowledge of 
men. Therefore, if Trent could deceive 
bim, it is no wonder that he could induce 

you. 
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you, who have not lived in the world of 
politics, to credit his stories.* 

' But that is not the worst, Syb.' 
Mr. Mauden here burst into tears, to 
the great horror of Sybilla. Hers was not 
that gentle consoling nature that pours 
balm into wounded souls. She did not 
know what to do or to say. 

* Not nearly the worst, Sybilla,* re- 
peated Mr, Mauden, when he had a little 
recovered himself. 

' My wife, Mrs. Mauden — nobody ever 
knew how dear she was to me ! I am not 
a man to make a parade of such things ; 
but I loved her as perhaps a more generally 
affectionate man might not have done. 
She was my inner self. Perhaps it was 
even a weakness in me.* 

^ And I am sure she loved you too ! ' 
Mr. Mauden smiled contemptuously. 
* Kept right by general opinion and the cus- 
toms of society,* said he, 'and her situation 
as a leading person in the county, and by 
habit. But when she was no longer bound 
by these invisible but powerful ties, — ah, 

Sybilla, 
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Sybilla, that was the cruel — the fatal 
blow ! ' 

Here he wept again ; and Sybilla, who 
knew not what else to do, cried bitterly out 
of sympathy with her old and dear friend. 

Presently he said, * I do hope Anastasie 
will accept my dear boy ! I never thought 
I should come to reconcile myself to his 
marrying a foreigner. But I know how it 
is with girls of family, and well brought 
up, as it is called. They may go on very 
fairly as long as they are well buttressed up. 
But look at them if the props of custom 
and habit fail ! Now this poor girl has 
been tried in the hot fire of adversity, and 
has come out of it like refined gold.' 

Sybilla saw the injustice of the generalis- 
ation, but she did not think of it. She 
thought for the moment of herself and her 
absurd love for Eugene, and her folly in 
imagining he cared for her, and the ingra- 
titude of the Maudens in general. 

* I should like to have known them en- 
gaged before — before — but, Syb, I think 
my time is very short now.' 

He 
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He laid his head back on the cushion of 
his high arm-chair and closed his eyes. 
Sybilla saw tears dropping from them. 
Then his breathing became more quiet, 
and gradually he sunk into a slumber-^ a 
slumber of exhaustion. 

After this had . continued some time, 
Sybilla rose very softly, for she heard a step 
coming along the passage, and she dreaded 
to have Mr.Mauden disturbed. She opened 
the door without making any noise, and to 
her great astonishment beheld Frank Mau- 
den advancing towards her. Fortunately 
she controlled herself so as not to make 
any exclamation, but made a sign to him 
to be silent. So he entered the room, and 
sat down with Sybilla to await the awake- 
ning of Mr. Mauden. 

Sybilla watched Frank's countenance : 
it gradually fell, and looked sad and woe- 
begone as he saw the striking alteration in 
his father's appearance. Mr. Mauden con- 
tinued to sleep for nearly an hour. When 
he awoke he expressed much surprise at 
seeing Frank. Frank said he had left his 

dancing- 
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dancing-shoes at home. He did not care 
for the ball, he said, so was not sorry to be 
obliged to give it up. 

' Ah, I see — good boy. And Sybilla, 
too ! My boys and Sybilla Payne have 
stood by me throughout,' said Mr. Mauden. 

^ You must take your cordial,' said 
Sybilla. 

^ No, Sybilla, I shall not take it nowr ; I 
am sleepy.' 

And so he slept again. 

When he vv^oke next he vv^as very restless, 
and Frank took the opportunity of sending 
for the village doctor, and also to Mayland 
for the physician of the family. He did 
not send for his mother. He thought the 
party would not stay late ; and, after all, 
there might be no immediate cause for 
alarm. 

When Frank begged his father to let 
himself be put to bed he refused. He was 
very comfortable where he was, he said ; 
only he desired that Sybilla would not leave 
him. He was very sleepy, and prayed them 
not to let him be disturbed. Indeed he 

slept 
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slept so calmlj that Frank was sony he had 
sent for the medical men, as their a{^>ear- 
ance must awaken and uiight alarm him. 
But both were out, and did not come till 
the following morning. 

At last Mr. Mauden woke again. 

' S ybilla,' said he, * are you here ? ' 

* Here, dear Sir.* 

* Remember, I forgive her ; I bear her 
no malice ; I hare no unkind feelings to- 
wards her. Only I have long ceased to 
love her. But be sure you tell her I for- 
give her. 

* And Frank, dear, Sybilla ! Sybilla 
Payne, my dear — she is a good girl, a very 
good girl — and * 

These were the last words Mr. Mauden 
spoke. He slept once more, but was so 
changed in countenance that Frank felt 
that the end was near. He rang the bell, 
ordered a man with Eugene's gig to drive 
with all speed to Mayland, to bring back a 
doctor, and to tell his brother to hasten 
home; then he returned into the sick man's 
room. ^ 

The 
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The messenger went by the shortest 
way to Mayland. It was the lamps of 
the gig that had told the evil news to 
Eugene and Anastasie. 

Mr. Mauden did not wake again. He 
died in his slumber, apparently without 
pain, Frank and Sybilla bending over him 
and receiving his last sigh. 

All the county followed Mr. Mauden 
to his grave under the Mauden Chapel, 
amongst his mother's race. Never was 
there such a line of carriages, coroneted and 
adorned with coats of arms — not purchased 
at the Herald's College — as formed the 
cortege from Mauden to the Church. 

Eugene and his brothers were thankful 
when the hollow pageant had departed. 
They had consented to its taking place 
entirely to gratify their mother and Nina. 

For themselves, they would have pre- 
ferred a strictly private funeral. 

Eugene had entreated Radetsky and 
Anastasie to remain at the Hall as his 
mother's guests till after the reading of 
Mr. Mauden' s will. They had wished to 

have 
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have returned to Germany immediately. 
Ernest's residence in England had had an 
effect on him like that which it produces 
on many foreigners ; it had sobered him, 
and made his head steady. He began to 
think that the world of metaphysical 
speculation was rather a dreary and a very 
useless one to travel over. Its enchant- 
ments were at an end for him. - In short, 
he caught something of the practical turn 
that is the ballast to the high imaginative 
powers of Englishmen. And he delighted 
Eugene by saying that he meant to attend 
the medical classes on his return to Berlin, 
and to become a physician. He thought the 
evening pupils whom he had collected round 
him before he left the Prussian capital 
would gladly return, and would enable 
him to pay all the necessary expenses. 
Anastasie was to accompany him to 
Berlin. 

The bequest of two hundred a- year, 
w4th a thousand pounds to be paid imme- 
diately, which Mr. Mauden's will gave 
her, would be absolute wealth to her, and 

she 
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she shed tears of gratitude to the memory 
of the kind and thoughtful friend who had 
cared for her thus generously. 

Eugene arranged that his mother, Fred, 
and Nina should remain at Mauden for 
six months ; after that time he meant to 
break up the establishment for a while 
and return to the Continent. 

Mrs. Mauden balanced the merits of 
various places as her future residence. 
Brighton, Bath, Cheltenham, were ulti- 
mately discussed and rejected. It was 
evident to her sons that she had a prepos- 
session which she at first scarcely liked to 
acknowledge. At last she mentioned Sea- 
ton Bay. And when her preference for 
that place was openly stated, Eugene and 
Frank made a journey thither and pur- 
chased for her the villa called The Pines. 

She had, of course, an ample jointure, 
and her eldest son, on returning through 
London, sent down to Seaton' Bay furni- 
ture and appointments of all kinds, such 
as must have satisfied the most fastidious 
taste. Nina and herself went there twice 
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during the course of the six months to 
superintend the arrangements, which were 
carried out in a manner so satisfactory to 
Mrs. Mauden that she almost longed for 
the conclusion of the six months, more 
especially as, during the period of mourn- 
ing, after the visits were paid and returned, 
she found Mauden rather dull. 

I cannot say that the present state of 
things was particularly agreeable to the 
Countess Nina Severski Mauden. 

Till lately she had imagined that, as 
the daughter-in-law of Mr. Mauden, she 
would have taken the lead in the county. 
As Eugene's marriage had, as she con- 
ceived, been placed out of the bounds of 
probability by his attachment to the slan- 
dered Anastasie, she herself would ulti- 
mately, as the wife of his next brother, 
most likely have been asked to do the 
honours of the Hall if Mrs. Mauden left 
it at the death of her husband. 

Finally, Fred would have been heir- 
presumptive to his brother. 

Now, however, there was no obstacle, 

that 
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that she could see, to Eugene's marriage 
with Anastasie. Her own term at Mauden 
Hall was nearly at an end. The Christ- 
mas festivities were the beginning and 
conclusion of her triumphs in Weston- 
shire. 

It was settled finally that she and Fred 
should go with Mrs. Mauden to Seaton 
Bay to remain with her till the period 
arrived for Fred's return to India. 

But a great change took place in her at 
this time — a change which troubled her 
husband exceedingly. She threw off the 
mask of high good-humour and dignified 
imperturbability of temper. She was irri- 
table, pettish, and, if the truth must be 
told, really at times cross. The Squire 
had left 30,000/. to each of his younger 
sens. She had ten thousand bequeathed 
her by her mother. But her vast require- 
ments in dress even startled the good- 
natured Frederick, and before long he 
found himself obliged to remonstrate in a 
gentle and very tender manner, which 
rendered the remonstrance of no effect. 

^ 2 Her 
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Her conduct gave Eugene great pain. 
He had hoped that the humiliation which 
had fallen on her from the discovery of 
her conduct towards Anastasie would 
have made her thankful and afl^ctionate 
to those who had concealed the matter 
entirely, as far as her name went, from 
her husband. But she was contemptuous, 
overbearing, and cold to all, even to Mrs. 
Mauden, who had quite spoilt her since 
her return to England. 

It was just a year after the death of the 
good Squire when Mauden Hall was once 
more opened and put in order for the 
reception of its new master and mistress. 
For Eugene Mauden had prevailed on 
Anastasie Radetsky to become his wife ; 
and they returned to Mauden quietly and 
without eclat y to fulfil zealously and with- 
out display the many duties that devolve on 
great landed proprietors and their wives. 
Gentle and firm and prudent, self-respect- 
ful, and helping, by her own high cha- 
racter, to surround her husband with the 
respect of all, Anastasie adapted herself 

easily 
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easily and gracefully to her new duties 
and her new position. She made an ex- 
cellent great lady, an attentive hostess, 
satisfying all social claims on her time 
and thoughts ; but her head was cool and 
steady, and she was not intoxicated by 
adulation or by the elevation on which 
she was placed. 

Eugene was thoroughly and tenderly 
beloved by her, and he returned her attach- 
ment thoroughly, tenderly, and faithfully. 
Frank was invalided home not long after 
the return of Eugene and Anastasie to 
Mauden. He came at once to the Hall, 
which Eugene insisted on his considering 
his home. 

As the two brothers sat together one 
day after dinner, Eugene said, * The 
Chace will be to be let. The Glynnes' 
term is at an end ; they are going to live 
at Brighton.' 

^ I hope you will have pleasant neigh- 
bours,' said Frank. 

* We shall have none like Sybilla Payne,' 
said Eugene. ^She is a blessing wherever 

she 
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she goes. And really, I think she will be 
quite pretty by the time she is thirty. 
She is now, I think, about three or four 
and twenty, and she seems to me to im- 
prove every year. As to her temper and 
manners, they are wonderfully altered. I 
think my poor father's death had a great 
effect in softening her. Anastasie is so 
sorry to think of losing her.' 

^ She will be a great loss. No stranger 
at the Chace could ever be like her, — so 
much one of ourselves.' 

' I wish you would live at the Chace, 
Frank, — I mean when you are not at sea ; 
for of course, with your prospects, you 
do not want to give up your profession. 
But it would be just what Anastasie and 
I should like best, to have you living near 
us. As to poor Fred, here is a letter I 
received from him to-day. I am afraid 
he is like Othello, — ^ a fellow much per- 
plexed in a fair wife.' Nina says she will 
not go with him to India, and she has not 
made him so happy at The Pines as to 
induce him to give up his hopes of pro- 
motion 
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motion and live with her abroad. She 
says she is sick of England. So he is to 
return to India at the expiration of his 
leave, and she is going to live in Paris.' 

' Marry in haste and repent at leisure/ 
was Frank's trite remark. 

' Very true. But about the Chace, 
Frank ? ' 

^ It would be very dreary without a lady 
to enliven it,' returned Frank ; ^ and Fred's 
example will not induce me to go to Ber- 
lin and bring a wife home after a fort- 
night's courtship.' 

' Sybilla Payne is very sorry to leave the 
Chace, Frank. Don't you think you 
could induce her to make the old place 
habitable for you ? ' 

' Well, really,' said Frank, ^ perhaps, 
after what you have told me about her, 
and if that dear pretty good Anastasie and 
she love each other as you tell me they 
do, — perhaps I may walk down to the 
Chace to-morrow morning and ask her.' 
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